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Lesson Calendar 


5. July 7.—God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness . . . Exod. 16: 1-15 
2 


. July 14.—The Ten Commandments— 
Duties Toward God .. 2.2.2 sce es Exod. 20; 1-11 
3. July 2x.—The Ten Commandments— 
Duties Toward Men... ....+..-. Exod. 20 : 12-17 
4. July 28.—The Golden Calf... ...... Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35 
5. August 4.—The Tabernacle ........ Exod. 40 : 1-13, 34-38 
6. August 11.—The Sin of Nadab and Abihu ( neh Me, 


Lev. 10 : 1-11 
Lev. 16 : 5-22 


Lesson) 
7. August 18.--The Day of Atonement . 


8. August 25.—Israel Journeying to Canaan . Num. ro: 11-13, 29-36 
g. September 1. “ee he Two Reports of the 

ara er eee ee a Num. 13 : 17-20; 23-33 
10. September 8. *_The Brazen Serpent . . Num, 21: 1-9 
11. September 15.—Moses Pleading with Israel . . . . Deut. 6: I-15 
12. September 22.—The Death of Moses ....... Deut. 34 : 1-12 


13. September 29.—Review. 
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A Poppy in the Roman Forum 
By Francis Ingold, Walker 


HOU flaming thought of years grown old and dim, 
Why dwellest thou amid these ruins here ? 
Did Vesta bid thee chant her endless hymn? 
Her altar-fires keep bright from year to year? 


Or art thou that red spot that stains the white 

Of Rome’s fair toga, burning there a shame 
Forever deeper, till the world shall write 

No more her wrongs and Nero’s bloody name ? 


Whate’er thou art, my little flower, I know 
That long ere those twin brothers, on this hill, 
Wolf-suckled, dwelt and quarreled, thou didst grow, 
All kept and nourished by God’s mighty will. 


But when this Via Sacra felt the tread 
Of multitudinous feet, in triumph’s hour, 
Thou durst not here then lift thy modest head, 
For there was never room for little flower. 


Now, by this broken column, all alone 
And undisturbed, thou thrivest, drawing life 
And radiant beauty from these heaps of stone,— 
A harmony resolved from discord’s strife. 


And so I’d call thee, flower, a lasting good 
That thrives o’er ruins of decaying wrong,— 
Mighty, eternal as the will of God ; 
The music of this world that lingers long ! 


COLORADO SprINGS, COLO. 








Lack of Time Never a Hindrance 

Every man has time enough to do his whole 
When he leaves a duty undone, or discharges 

it in the consciousness that it is not as well done as it 

should be, his lack of time is never the real reason 


duty. 


for his failure or his shortcoming. . For duty is God's 
call, and God never asks a man to do what he has 
not time to do well. Laziness, or lack of concentra- 
tion, or procrastination, or any one of a dozen faults, 
will cause a man to fail, wholly or partly, in duty- 
doing, when he takes refuge behind the old plea that 
he did not have time enough. It is, of course, a 
man's duty to decline to attempt a piece of work that 


demands more time than he eught to give to it. But 
once having accepted it as his duty, let his lips be 
sealed to the temptation to plead that he had not time 
enough to do it right! When an editor receives a 
manuscript from a writer who says, ‘‘ This might be 
much improved had I the time,’’ the presumption is 
not in favor of the work of one who admits that he is 
offering something that’ ought to be.better, and would 
be better if he had done his simple duty. The best 
work is done by those who have the least time,— 
whose time is too precious to waste any of it in false 


excuses. 
ya 


Blaming It on the Children 

Children in the household multiply household 
cares, —there is no doubt about that. But is the fact of 
their presence enough to account for any and every 
failure to have things just as they should be in the 
household administration? Or does the apologetic 
explanation ‘‘the children, you know,’’ offer a very 
tempting and convenient shield for some of our own 
shortcomings? To be sure, many a well-laid plan of 
a parent has been demolished by the duty of giving 
the children, for the time, first claim on one’s atten- 
tion. But that does not mean that all attempt at 
planning for other duty-doing in the household should 
be abandoned. Because it is harder, with the de- 
mands of the children, to do what we should do, is 
only an added reason for doing it, —for the children’s 
sake as well as for our own. 


x 
Making Conversation Worth While 


No man has the right to assert as a fact anything 
that he does not know is a fact. Yet the conversa- 
tion of most persons is made up largely of statements 
that are not based upon first-hand knowledge, 
Therefore the conversation of most persons lacks con- 


% 


viction and interest, and carries little weight. Once 
in a while one meets a person who is chary of making 
positive assertions, who talks neither glibly nor volu- 
minously, yet whose quiet manner and carefully 
chosen words have peculiar impressiveness. The 
secret of such a one’s exceptional power in conversa- 
tion is simply that he refrains from talking about 
matters in which his knowledge is not first-hand; or 
if, for good reason, he speaks of that which is not a 
matter of positive knowledge to him, he makes it plain 
that he is giving opinion, not fact. How the general 
adoption of this simple rule would dignify conversa- 
tion and multiply its value! How it would clear the 
atmosphere of gossip, and the brain of hazy, foggy 
counterfeits of knowledge! But it is easier to talk 
than to keep still, and easier to use some other fellow's 
second-hand fact than to dig out our own for ourselves, 
That is why so few of us are in the exceptional class 
of good conversationalists. 


x 
A God Hard to Satisfy 


God is satisfied with no second-best for any child 
of his. He tolerates nothing short of perfection for 
our working standard. That we might know what a 
human life ought to be, and what he would have all 
our lives to be, he sent his own sinless Son to live a 
life on earth that should set the standard where it 
belongs. And for himself in his dealings with his 
children God is satisfied with no half-measures of 
love. The God who demands perfection gives him- 
self in the death of his Son in order that we may 
know what love and perfection are. Mr. S. D. Gor- 
don sums it all up when he says, ‘‘a God with un- 
flinchingly high ideals of life, and unfailingly tender 
ideals of love.’ There is no limit either way,—in 
what God would have us do, and in what God does 
for us. How grateful we should be that our Heavenly 
Father is not easily satisfied ! 


The Things that Happen to Us 


IFE is made up of two kinds of materials, the 
things we plan and the things that happen to 
us. We are very slow to appreciate that the 

latter elements may be just as good materials out of 
which to make a life as those things that we have de- 
signed. When events seem to go against our plan- 
ning, we are very apt to think that all is spoiled. We 
view such events very personally and narrowly as 
forces which have upset our plans, and that is about 
all we want to know of them, But in good time we find 
a greater way of interpreting such occurrences, by which 
we notice that while they have happened to us, they 
have also happened to a great deal more than ourselves, 
and that that is where their importance comes in, 

No finer illustration of this truth exists than in 
Paul's reinark that the things which had happened 
unto him had turned out rather unto the furtherance 
of the gospel. What a thing to say, and what a man 
it was that could say it! A> narrower nature than his 
would have eaten his heart out with disappointed 
pride, and felt that since things had gone ill with 
him it was just as if they had gone ill with the whole 
universe. But looking around in a iarger way, he 
found that, even through his laying aside, some re- 
sults were being achieved that were almost as good 
as if he had been able to work for them directly, 
With most men the fact that these misfortunes had 
come to them personally would have filled their whole 
horizon and ended the matter, but Paul could con- 
ceive that his own personal defeat might be having 
large compensations in other directions. 

Now a great deal happens to us all, but the trouble 
is, it is apt to stop right there where it happens. It 
never gets any. farther than ourselves. Take the sor- 


rows and disappointments of life, and see how, while 
they lead one soul into larger views and sympathies 
than ever before, they simply arrest and petrify an- 
other soul. In the first blow of disaster we are all 
alike, stunned by the blow that has fallen upon us. 
One man loses his child, and, when the first bitter- 
ness is past, he sees in every other child a reminder 
of his own that makes him feel that he must do some- 
thing for other children. How many of the charities 
of Christendom have begun through some sufferer 
passing out into the realization that what has hap- 
pened to him is happening all the time! Never till 
his own sorrow came did he know that the world was 
full of such sorrow. But another has his experience 
of bereavement all to himself. His grief may sober 
and refine, but it does not enlarge him nor turn out 
to the furtherance of others, 

The hurts of which we all are the victims may pro- 
duce in us a callousness to everything except the 
isolated fact of our own pain, but there are some in 
whom those wounds produce the finer sensitiveness 
which says, ‘‘ What, is every man and woman around 
me feeling what I feel? Have my fellow-men been 
suffering all the time with this same sort of trouble ? 
Is the whole world like this, while I have been think. 
ing that only in my little world did such things occur ? 
Then God forgive me for my blindness and stupidity !’’ 
And the trouble that came to them turns out to the 
help of every troubled soul around them, because 
from then on they see this world as a constant appeal 
for tenderness and compassion. 

How beautiful a thing is prosperity, and how in- 
significant it may become, too! Let us not rail at it 
as if it were sure to be an evil. It may be that, but 
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one case where it teaches its full lesson will atone for 


many failures. For prosperity has a wonderful 
power to soften us if we take it right. To one person 


it may teach nothing more than the obvious lesson. 


that it is a very pleasant thing to have liberty and 
abundance, a lesson that the dullest can learn as well 
as any one ; but to another it becomes a liberation of 
his whole being, and a kindling of his imagination 
which shows him that what has made him happy has 
power to do the same for others also. And so the 
thing that has happened to him has flowered out to 
the furtherance of many. The smaller nature thinks 
that it was well and good that this happened to him- 
self, who could appreciate it, but feels that it would 
be a very doubtful experiment to try with his fellow- 
men. He congratulates Providence that it had the 
good sense to bring such good fortune to his door, but 
believes that it would be a great peril to others, who 
would in all probability go and do something foolish 
with it. For them he believes in a sterner discipline 
of want, forgetful that happiness is one of the best 
teachers of the soul, and that men do not go wrong 
under it half as often as they are supposed to. So 
the great experience of prosperity comes to him, but 
he does not hand it on to teach others also. 

Our religious faith may be something for which we 
may heartily thank God many years before we find 
the very highest reasons for thankfulness over it. It 
becomes a totally different thing when it is something 
that we want others tohave. Hitherto we have prized 
it as something that came into life to our own great 
furtherance ; but the time comes when it dawns upon 
us that, for our faith to be of the highest value to our- 
selves, it must somehow minister to others. How 
much religion there is that never grows beyond being 
a private and personal joy !. It seems as if others do 
not care for it, and cannot appreciate it. We seem to 
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ourselves as rare and choice specimens who can 
understand it, but when we begin to send out our 
faith into the lives of others as something we have re- 
joiced in and must share, we get a new revelation that 
others are just as rare and choice as we when they 
are touched by the holiest things. And instead of 
that isolation which a man’s religion may produce, he 
finds the tremendous unity that exists, all unsuspected, 
between him and the souls around him. 

In the end it comes to this,—that nothing has ever 
really happened to us in the most experiencing way 
unless it has also turned out to the furtherance of God's 
kingdom. Life may teem with events and happen- 
ings, yet they may all be experiments which failed if 
they stopped right there within ourselves. Enough 
happens to us all to make us heroic and victorious if 
only we are great enough to take that outlook upon it 
which Paul took. Since things were not turning out 
the way he would have chosen, he asks whether they 
may not be issuing out in something greater than he 
could have planned. His suspicion was justified, and 
his heart was satisfied. He took his ease even in 
prison. What he had cared for most he saw was still 
going right forward even though his hands were tied. 
There was no defeat for such a nature as his. Every- 
thing became material for the kingdom of God. He 
conquered what happened to him by assimilating it. 
After he had thoroughly felt a disappointment, it was 
turned into something which was of value to the cause 
of Christ. He came to have a deep prejudice against 
having things happen only to him; he asked what 
they meant for the whole world ; and in his secret of 
transmuting them into forces which should work far 
out beyond himself he taught that enough comes to 
all of us in the way of ordinary events to change the 
face of human society, if we would only look upon it 
and interpret it into its larger meanings. 








Tithing Questions 


Twenty-five years ago the General Synod of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church gave its approval to a 
recommendation, concerning the giving of a tenth to 
the Lord, which is worthy of consideration by Chris- 
tians of all denominations. It was as follows : ‘* Your 
Committee recommend that, while the proportion of 
income given to God be left to the individual con- 
science, yet the number ten, marked in the fingers of 
our hands of action and stamped on every sentence 
of the Bible where it speaks about material things, 
. . . Should be emphasized from the pulpit as a certain 
help and guide to decision—and that it also be em- 
phasized that while the law-bound Jew was com- 
manded to give the one-tenth, the free Christian 
ought hot to do less than the Jew, and that the de- 
mands of a system circumscribed by the Jordan on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other 
ought not to be greater than the demands of a sys- 
tem unhemmed by seas and unconfined to continents, 
and which contemplates a gospel preached to every 
creature, a salvation for a world.’’ A few years later 
the same body formally mentioned the tithe-principle 
of giving as ‘* being regarded as the norm, and indica- 
tive, in most cases, of the minimum,”’ 

There is clearly a perennial interest among thought- 
ful Christian people in this tithing question. It has 
been repeatedly discussed in these columns, and many 
an illuminating comment or experience has been 
given here by Times readers. A recent Open Letter 
on tithing has called forth an unusally rich volley of 
letters. Some readers are in honest doubt as to just 
how the tithe should be reckoned, as for example this 
Newfoundland inquirer : 


I shall look in the Times for any light on tithing, which to 
me is a cause of anxiety and perplexity, for it is a dreadful 
thing to be dishonest to God or man in money matters. 

If it were a tithe of income or gifts of money, one could give 
a tithe and more, but how can one tithe gifts not in money,— 
as home, furniture, clothes, or ornaments? Many gifts we 
receive which we would not édwy for ourselves. ‘Tithing of 
—_ in money would certainly bring a burden, would it 
not 


A thoughtful minister in Ontario asks these ques- 
tions as to the reckoning or ascertaining of the tithe : 


For some time I have been a “‘tither,"’ but I need some 
light. In a leading article in The Christian Steward this stand 
was commended, that certain expenses ought to be deducted 
before tithing. The farmer must deduct wages of his hired 
men, the preacher cost of his books, etc. ‘This course throws 
the whole thing upon the individual, it seems to me. If I re- 
member correctly, you advocate the tithing of one's increase, 





—that is, whatever has come to one during-a certain period. 
That makes it simple, and-yet. certain contingencies arise that 


even that won't make clear tosome. Here are my questions: 

1. Out of a salary of $350, | buy a horse for $100, say ; 
buggy, $25 ; harness, $12 ; cart, $3.50. I give $35 that year to 
God. Next year salary is $400, and $40 is the Lord's. Now 
I sell horse for $150, buggy for $15, etc. Should I tithe, to be 
conscientious, the price of outfit? Should I give one-tenth of 
increase on horse, seeing there is decrease on buggy, etc. ? 

2. Again, a person is given a purse of $8, say, and a Lible 
and hymn-book. This is not salary, of course, and yet it is 
‘*increase.'’ Should one tithe the $8? What about Bible 
and hymn-book? Should one tithe ‘' gifts'’ ? 

This is fine ‘‘ figerring,’"’ but I nutice when I get ‘‘ broad”’ 
and don't figure, that God doesn't get even justice. 


Another Ontario reader, evidently a business man, 
writes in criticism of the Times’ endorsement of the 
New Testament phrase ‘I give tithes of all that | 
get": 


Your attitude on tithing cannot be logically worked out. 
Take one extreme case of a merchant who ‘‘gets’’ over the 
counter $10,000, and has expenses for goods, etc., amounting 
to $9,000 (not an unreasonable proposition). After his $t,000 
tithe is paid, what shall he live on? My plan, worked for 
several years, is to deduct necessary dusiness expenses and in- 
vestments that will increase my income and indirectly the 
tithe, before estimating the tithe. 


And still another conscientious Ontario reader seeks 
light on the use of the tithe : 


The question that troubles me is, How should the tithe 
money be spent? Some people say solely for missionary 
work, leaving out supporting home church, collections, reliev- 
ing poor, charges for entertainments in connection with church 
work, and paying for religious literature for distribution,— 
these to be paid Ser out of what remains, if thought necessary. 


From a business man at the other end of the conti- 
nent, Florida, comes this clean-cut method of reckon- 
ing and appropriation, with a hearty word as to his 
conviction in the matter : 


Some weeks ago I noticed in the Times different plans and 
suggestions concerning tithes. A plan which I have tried suc- 
cessfully, and one which I can heartily recommend, inasmuch 
as it does not require a complicated set of books, is this: Re- 
turn to the Lord one-tenth of everything coming in, from what- 
ever source, I am in business for myself, and am also getting 
a regular salary from one of the companies I represent. On 
the first of each month I credit my tithe-account with ten per 
cent of my salary, and credit ten per cent of whatever I make, 
gross, in business, to the same account. In returning this 
money to the Lord, I give it to the church, to charity, and to 
the poor. Since I have been adhering to this plan, I have 
prospered as never before, and know it is a good one. 


Safe principles of reckoning and spending the tithe 
are suggested in this Florida man’s letter, which thus 
answers some of the other readers’ inquiries. All of 
one’s personal income (from salary, investments, 
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gifts, and every source), and all of one’s business 
profits, if one is conducting a business, would seem 
to furnish the basis of the tithe,—the amount upon 
which the ten per cent which belongs to the Lord is 
to be reckoned. There would seem to be a plain line 
of distinction between one’s personal income and the 
moneys or properties involved in a business which one 
is conducting and owns. The Ontario business man 
is right in asserting that no business-owner should 
necessarily tithe the gross income of his business 

ore paying any of the expenses of the business. 
The business is an enterprise by itself, apart from the 
individual, which produces a salary or profits or both 
for the individual. The gross income of the business 
does not strictly belong to the individual; a large 
part of it belongs.to the creditors whose accounts 
enable the business to exist. The business has earned 
nothing until its expenses are paid. But with the in- 
dividual it is different; the Lord is she preferred 
creditor here, and his tenth is to be deducted before 
any other expense is met. The phrase ‘‘I give tithes 
of all that I get’’ is a safe working standard if one 
notes that what / get, not what. my business gets, is 
the principal. upon which the tenth. is computed. 

As for the profit that an individual might make 
in the sale of a piece of property or merchan- 
dise, such as the Ontario pastor's horse, it would 
seem only fair to share that profit with the Lord, 
And if one wished to be on the safe side, he might 
make it a rule to tithe all such profits, but to stand 
any shrinkage himself,—share his profits but not his 
losses, in other words, with the Lord. We must re- 
member that no one is limited to giving a tenth ; 
tithing is simply a minimum standard. So as to gifts 
that one receives but that cannot literally be divided ; 
there are other ways of making up for these. If one 
is conscientiously, systematically, and hilariously (the 
literal rendering of ‘‘cheerful’’ in 2 Cor. 9 : 7) giving 
his tenth to the Lord, he is likely to find it so enjoy- 
able that the slight surplus needed to account for 
tithes on gifts other than money will be forthcoming 
without great effort. Mrs. Slosson’s ‘* Aunt Abby”’ 
(in ‘*Aunt Abby's Neighbors’’) solved the tithing 
question, though she ‘‘ never was much at arithmetic.’’ 
She said: ‘‘I soon saw that the only way I could fix 
it and be certain sure I wasn’t skimping the Lord's 
share was this: I must divide every single thing as it 
came along by ten, . . . always adding a little to it, 
for fear I hadn't divided right, knowing my bad head for 
figures. You have no idea how well that way works. 
... I got fifteen eggs oneday. As soon as I'd counted 
them, I'd divide them by ten. It would go once and 
something over, so, of course, I'd call it twice. 
There'd be two eggs that didn’t belong to me, but to 
the Lord or his people. . . . And so with the rent for 
my pasture that John Walker hired for his cattle. He 
didn’t pay very regular, sometimes not at all. But, 
of course, that didn’t make any difference ; I'd got to 
take a tenth of the price he'd ought to’a’ paid, be- 
sides the allowing.’’ The Lord didn’t get cheated in 
Aunt Abby’s tithes, 

To what uses should the tithe be put? A fair 
answer here, based upon the recorded uses of the 
biblical tithe, would seem to be: for the work of the 
Church of Christ, for the extension of his Kingdom, 
and for charity, or benevolences. There is certainly 
no apparent reason for devoting the tithe exclusively 
to missionary work as over against the support of the 
home church. And the care of the poor was specific- 
ally named, in the Deuteronomic provisions, as an 
obligation upon the tithe (Deut. 26 : 12). 

Perhaps many such readers as these tithers whose 
letters are so significant do not know that there is a 
vigorous ‘‘ Twentieth Century Tithers’ Association of 
America,’’—-which will surely gladly welcome Cana- 
dians,—organized to stimulate the adoption of the 
tithing principle among Christian people, and to 
bring together those who already believe in it and 
practise it. The association was organized in the 
Winona Bible Conference in 1904, and has just held 
an annual meeting at that place. The attendance at 
these annual conferences of tithers (which began in 
1902) has been, respectively, during the past five 
years, 100, 500, 1000, 1400, 1600. There is en- 
couragement in this healthy growth. The president 
of the Association is O. P. Gifford. D. D., of Buffalo, 
a member of the International Lesson Committee ; 
its secretary, Alex. Harbison, 731 Ind. Pythian Build- 
ing, Indianapolis ; its treasurer, G. W. Brown, 95 
Woodruff Place, Indianapolis. The secretary will 


welcome inquiries from all who are interested in the 
work, or who would like to become members. 

In a forthcoming issue of the Times other letters on 
this subject will be published, testifying to what the 
adoption of the tithe principle has meant in personal 
experience. 
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Euodias and Syntyche 


Part II 


HETHER the quarrel between Mrs. Livingstone 
and Mrs. Wetherspoon could be considered 
a little fire, it was a great matter which it 
kindled in St. Jude’s, and no other department of the 
church. life was hid from the heat thereof. When it 
was known that the disruption was final, and that the 
two families—though of course that only meant the 
two women—were determined belligerents, it was 
necessary to readjust various church arrangements. 
Mrs. Wetherspoon immediately resigned the secre- 
taryship of the ladies’ missionary society, but Mrs. 
Livingstone had anticipated her by retiring from the 
presidency, for both those devoted Christian workers 
felt it impossible to meet under the same roof; no room 
was now big enough to hold them together. 

Mr, Livingstone now absented himself from the dea- 
cons’ court, in which as an elder he had a right to be 
present, and of course his real reason was that he had 
been accustomed to sit next his old friend, and he did 
not care to takesuch a marked step. as changing his 
seat ; but he casually explained that he'd always 
thought it unfair, althought quite constitutional, that 
elders should not only attend their own court, but also 
swamp the deacons in theirs. The rota of office-bear- 
ers who stood behind the collection-plate at the church 
door on Sundays had to be changed, because those two 
excellent men had been assigned at their own wish 
to the same day, thatthey might have a friendly but 
subdued talk together while they stood like graven 
images at the receipt of custom. 


The one concern in appointing a committee used to 
be that the most suitable men were selected, but now 
it was that those two names should be kept separate. 
It was customary in those days that a host and hostess 
gave two dinners in succession, for various practical 
reasons of meats and drinks and servants and such- 
like details, but the arrangement had now a newconve- 
nience, because the Livingstones could be asked on 
the Thursday and the Wetherspoons on the Friday. 
A Gentile family who did not know what had happened 
within the Israel of St. Jude’s included them both 
among the guests of one evening, and the things which 
happened are too painful to be related for family read- 
ing. 

Both families timed their arrival at the church so 
that there might be no danger of meeting ; but one 
morning there was a miscalculation in time, and the 
two ladies entered the vestibule at the same moment, 
with heads erect, seeing nothing but a distant imagi- 
nary landscape, while their shame-stricken and miser- 
able husbands shambled in the rear. Parties were 
formed and pursued a guerilla warfare, one accusing 
Mrs. Wetherspoon of an insolence which no mother 
of a family could take at her hands, and the other 
describing the pride of Mrs. Livingstone as being 
beyond the endurance even of a Christian martyr. 
Incidents were invented and phrases were coined and 
arich and varied legend began to gather round the 
feud of the Livingstones and the Wetherspoons. 
During all this time there were not two more unhappy 
women in the city, and although both matrons denied 
indignantly any desire for reconciliation, they would 
have given a considerable portion of their substance if 
things were with them as in the days of old. 

When the breach became a fact Mrs. Livingstone 
treated it very seriously, as if it were a disagreement 
between two nations, and laid down laws for what 
might be called the humane conduct ofthe war. She 
explained to her husband that whatever might have 
happened between her and Grace Wetherspoon, she 
had made up her mind that the conflict should be 
confined to themselves ; for her part she would dis- 
cuss the matter with no person, and would never 
mention Mrs. Wetherspoon’s name either abroad or 
in the bosom of her family, with the practical result 
that the long-suffering man heard the case reviewed 
every second night in camera. None of her friends 
were to be in any way influenced by this unfortunate 
misunderstanding between Mrs. Wetherspoon and 
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herself ; at the same time she treated with marked 
coldness any one who showed the slightest sympathy 
with the other side. Above all, the young people of 
the families must not be involved in this conflict of 
their mothers, but she was sure that Mrs. Wether- 
spoon would not wish to see any of the Livingstones 
in her house, nor would allow any of the Wetherspoons 
to come to Mrs. Livingstone’s house. There was a 
pretense of keeping the matter from the children, but 
they very soon got an inkling of it and put two and 
two together by that instinct, rather than an under- 
standing, which is given to young people. 

The girls entered into the situation with zest, and 
showed considerable skill in saying disagreeable 
things and conveying by their manner a sense of just 
indignation, but the boys behaved ina characteristic, 
blundering, shameful fashion. They played their 
games in perfect goodfellowship and made joint visits 
to the tuck-shop with undiminished cordiality, and 
followed out any common quarrels with the most per- 
fect loyalty, and the worst offender in this indifference 
to a family feud was the cause of it all, that unfor- 
tunate lad, Harry Livingstone. When his sisters said 
spiteful things about the Wetherspoons, he called them 
‘*cats,"’ and when they retorted that Mrs. Wether- 
spoon had ‘called. him an idiot, he said frankly that 
he believed it was a beastly cram ; and then, with a 
fine want of logic, that if she did, he did not care, for 
he had been called a lot worse names by his form 
master ; that Mrs. Wetherspoon was the jolliest woman 
in the whole West End; and he didn’t know any 
house where there were better teacakes; and that if 
any one could show hima better bat than the one she 
had given him at his birthday last year, and with 
which he had run up ascore of forty-two not out, in 
the inter-school match, he would go a long distance 
to see it. He even declared that the whole quarrel 
was disgusting tommy-rot, and that he wasn’t going to 
give up the Wetherspoons for anybody. 

With that extraordinary genius of boys for picking 
up the things in asermon which they ought not to 
hear, and bringing them out at the most inconve- 
nient season, Harry crowned all his iniquity by asking 
the assembled family one day whether Christians 
ought not to forgive one another, as Carmichael had 
been preaching for all he was worth that forenoon, 
and if they weren't going to forgive Mrs. Wetherspoon, 
how his sisters could have the impudence to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer? This unexpected outbreak of prac- 
tical theology was felt to be intolerable, and, under 
the guidance of his wife’s eye, Mr, Livingstone re- 
buked Harry for meddling with things which he did 
not understand, and told him plainly that, for a boy, 
those easy allusions to the Lord’s Prayer were nothing 
short of profanity, and must not be repeated at that 
table. 

rd 


When his mother took him aside afterward and 
told him how much she had been hurt by his 
words, and that she had always thought, until that 
day, that he loved her, Harry was absolutely con- 
founded, and resolved to return to his old habit in 
church of paying no attention to sermons, as they 
were evidently beyond the comprehension of all per- 
sons under, say, thirty years of age, and occupying his 
thind with a review of the cricket matches of the sea- 


“son. 


Mrs. Livingstone felt, however, that there was no 
limit to the mischief which Harry, with his unnatural 
affection for Mrs. Wetherspoon and his heterodox ideas 
of Christian forgiveness, might not do, and when she 
found that at the spring holidays he was going to 
leave his family of white mice under the charge of a 
friendly servant at the Wetherspoons’ house, she felt 
that as a Christian and a mother, and from the high- 
est sense of duty, she must make a stand. 

‘«« Harry, *’ she said, ‘*in consequence of your con- 
duct I must touch upon a matter which is very pain- 
ful to me, and which I have tried to keep from the 
family. Mrs. Wetherspoon has acted in away which 
I shall not describe, and which I never could have 
have expected ; while she continues in her present 
state of mind it is impossible for me to meet her, and 
I do not think it would be right. We cannot, you 
know, Harry, forgive any person unless she is peni- 
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tent, and that is the reason why I am obliged to act 
in this way to Mrs. Wetherspoon. You will under- 
stand this better when you are older, Harry, and you 
must just believe that I have no alternative as « Chris- 
tian, and that what I am doing is really for Mrs. 
Wetherspoon’s own good, And so, Harry’’—which 
was rather an abrupt descent from the high level on 
which she had been processing—‘‘I must ask you not 
to take your mice to Mrs, Wethesspoon’s.’’ 

‘All right, mother. I can’t get the hang of things, 
and I suppose you know best. I can easily board 
out the beasties at some other place; there are lots of 
chaps who are not going to the seaside just now, and 
they'll be jolly-well glad to have them.’’ But as 
Harry had promised to take the mice that evening to 
Mrs. Wetherspoon’s, who was one of the few women 
not afraid of mice, and who used to allow them to run 
over her and hide themselves in her sleeves, Harry, 
with some qualms of conscience, made a clandestine 
visit, and in a shamefaced manner explained the situa- 
tion. 

‘«Of course you must do what your mother tells you, 
Harry, and I don't know any boy who has a better 
mother. I'm awfully sorry about all this, but I only 
want to say to you that we feel just the same to 
you, and that we hope you'll have anA 1 holiday."’ 

‘*I say, Mrs. Wetherspoon,’ and Harry fumbled 
with his cap and grew very red in the face,‘*I wish 
that I could—you know what I mean—but there 
isn’t much a chap can do, but I want awfully."’ 

‘‘I know what you mean, Harry, and when the 
trouble’s over no one will be so glad as you."’ And 
Mrs. Wetherspoon would have kissed him, but that 
would have been offensive. 

‘«I was so sorry, Sandie, for Harry Livingstone this 
evening,’’ when she told the incident. ‘* Whether he's 
clever or not, he is one of the decentest fellows, 
I am certain, in the whole academy ; he’s so honest 
and straight, and sensible and manly. And I'm 
afraid it will take older and wiser people than poor 
Harry to restore the past.’’ But it was Harry who 
did it after all. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Radio- Active Texts 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


III. 


HE Bible is full of the strongest language. _It tries 
to express God’s thought, which is as high 
above ours as the heavens are above the earth. 

It takes words of a low material origin, and lifts them 
into a higher realm of mental or spiritual significance. 
It were vain to give us new words; we should not 
know their meaning. So it must take a briar and 
make it blossom as a rose before our eyes; then the 
briar can never be a mere bramble to our thoughts 
again. ; 

Take the word ‘‘J/eroma.’’ It means that with 
which anything is filled ; a new cloth patch (Matt. 
9 : 16); or that which is filled, as a ship with a full 
complement of crew, or fulfilment of law or obli- 
gation (Rom. 13: 10); or totality in contrast with 
emptiness. 

Then comes the uplift into the technical, biblical 
sense, the perfection of God, the aggregate of the 
divine attributes, virtues and energies, all the fulness 
of God. 

Then this fulness is transferred to Christ. It was 
the good pieasure of the Father that in him should all 
the fulness dwell (Col. 1: 19). It remains perma- 
nent in him (Col. 2:9), the complete moral, intellec- 
tual, spiritual perfection. 

Then the same word is applied to a man in Christ. 
‘‘In him ye are made full’’ (Col. 2: 10;) ‘* Of his ful- 
ness we all received—grace upon grace’’ (John 1: 16). 
Not indeed all at once, but grace after grace, as we 
become capable of receiving it, as did the young 
Christ ( Luke 2:40). Then comes the amazing prayer 
that we may be filled ‘with all the fulness of God. To 
this end a long endowment and educational process is 
necessary (Eph. 3: 16-19). Power is granted accord- 
ing to the amazing riches of his glory, in order to 
Christ's indwelling by faith, in order to knowing the 
immeasurable love of Christ. After that strengthen- 
ing, indwelling and refinement of love, may come the 
filling with all the fulness of God. 

UNIVERSITY Park, COL. 





Earlier instalments of this series of “‘ Radio-Active Texts,” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the ‘limes of August 10 and 31. Others 
will appear in forthcoming issues. 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 29. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: Jehovah is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in lovingkindness.—Psalm 103 : 8 


= 


Read Psalm, 90 


=— 









Lesson Calendar 


3. July 21.—The Ten Commandments— 
uties Toward Men... ..., Exod. 20 : 12-17 
4. July 28.—The Golden Calf. ........ Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-53 
5. August 4.—The Tabernacle ....... Exod. 40 : 1-13. 34-38 
6. August 11.—The Sin of Nadab and Abihu (Temperance 
FFE CTT Cer er Lev. 10 : 1-11 
. August 18.—The Day of Atonement. ....... Lev, 16 : 5-22 
4 August 25.—Israel Journeying to Canaan . Num. 10; 11-13, 29-36 
9. September 1.—The ‘I'wo Reports of the 
a eeiearae .. +» Num, 13 3 17-20, 23-33 
10. September 8.—The Brazen Serpent ........ Num. 21 : 1-9 
11. September 15.—Moses Pleading with Israel . . . . Deut. 6: 1-15 
12. September 22.—The Death of Moses ....... Deut. 34 : 1-12 
43. September 29.—Review. 
. October 6.—Joshua, Israel’s Newleader ..... osh, 1: 1-11 
. October 13.—Israei Enters the Land of Promise . . Josh. 3: 5-17 
. October 20.—The Capture of Jericho ....... Josh, 6 : 8-20 


. October 27.—Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded 


1 

2 

3 

4 . . «Josh. 14 : 6-15 
5. November 3.—The Cities of Refuge... . . 
6 


. « Josh. 20: 1-9 
. November 10.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant 
ee ee ere Josh. 24 : 14-28 
. November 17.—Gideon and His Three Hundred . . Judg. 7 : 9-23 
. November 24.—World’s Temperance Sunday . . Rom. 14: 12-23 


9. December 1.—The Death of Samson ...... Judg. 16: 21-31 
zo. December 8.—Ruth’s Wise Choice ........ Ruth 1 : 14-22 
zr. December 15.—The Boy Samuel. ........ 1 Sam. 3: 1-21 
12. December 22.—Christmas Lesson. ........ Matt. 2: 1-12 


13. December 29.—Review 


7 
The Review Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ET the review in class be a search session: an 
exercise in which the pupils search out and dis- 
cover for themselves certain facts and their 

bearing on leading truths which the teacher will pre- 
sent. This can be done both in classes that are 
already familiar with the quarter’s lessons, and in 
classes that have been scattered and have not studied 
the lessons. In the one case pupils will work from 
memory, or aw with the quarter's lesson-titles 
only before them; in the other case pupils will have 
the quarter's lesson-titles and references before them 
and their Bibles also, with the privilege of turning to 
any lesson passage in the Bible. But bar out lesson 
papers—quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies—from 
any use in the class, by teacher or pupil, on review 
Sunday and every Sunday. If such papers are 
brought to Sunday-school, quietly take charge of 
them and put them out of sight until Sunday-school 
is over. 

As an example of one simple plan of search-review 
that could be used, announce that in the quarter’s 
lessons we have a picture of life that shows four 
things: 


1. God’s love for his people. 

2. Their breaks with God’s love (sin). 

3. God’s healing of the trouble caused by their breaks 
(sin). * 

4. God’s testing of his people. 

Then invite the class to discover which lessons 
illustrate the four points, respectively, letting some 
one pupil act as secretary by writing down the titles 
of the lessons, as given, opposite the point to which 
they have been assigned; and always insist on agree- 
ment by the entire class as to the correctness of any 
answer before it is written down. 

This general plan of search- or test- review can 
be used with a variety of points, such as the various 
lesson writers in this issue suggest. Thus Mr. How- 
ard's plan for a superintendent's review can readily 
be used in a single class (provided the teacher is sure 
that the superintendent is not going to use it in that 
school). e finds four facts about Jehovah in the 
Review Golden Text, to be verified, or proved, by 
actual verses in the quarter's lessons. 

The eight light-gleams and four black streaks of 
Mr. Gordon's first and second paragraphs offer good 
material for a similar search-review by the class ; to 
be followed by tbe locating, by lessons, of the five 
results that the nation achieved in the wilderness 
training-school (Gordon, fifth paragraph). 

Another admirable plan for class work is given in 
Mr. Foster's correspondence method (described in his 

; second and following paragraphs). While this was 
used by his boys as part of their home work, the plan 
may also be used in class, without special home prep- 
aration, by the teacher's reading aloud of the small- 
type paragraphs, and the pupils, in rotation or at 
will, calling out the words that are needed to fill the 
blanks when the teacher pauses in the reading. 

Another half-dozen lessons that Israel learned are 
suggested by Dr. Dunning (second to fifth para- 
graphs), and may be made the basis of a search- 
review, by the teacher’s naming them and letting 
the pupils fit them to the proper lessons of the quar- 
ter. 

Or again, the five factors which Professor Sanders, 
in his fourth paragraph, names as essential to all ef- 


fective progress in life may be used in the same kind 
of review plan. For class of adults or thoughtful 
youn people, the questions in Professor Sanders’ 

ection III offer an unusually rich opportunity for 
class discussion and investigation. 

Still another interesting test may be made with the 
Illustration Round-Table, by the teacher's telling the 
various incidents that are there and challenging the 
class to fit them to their proper lessons of the quarter. 

Whatever plan is used, let us bear in mind that its 
purpose is to give the pupils a firmer grasp of the 
material of the quarter’s lessons, especially in its 
broad oapeete, not by telling them the facts, but by 
getting them to tell us the facts. Only when we have 

Tawn something out of the pupil, have we any as- 
surance that something has been put in to stay. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

For a vivid and orderly view of the whole forty years, 
read Professor Beecher’s article through. 

What an Oriental sees of the evidences of the super- 
natural guidance of Israel (Howie, 1). 

Other famous instances of wilderness-training (Gor- 
don, 2). 

The gain of a wilderness-course (Gordon, 4; Sanders, 
1-3). 

PHILADELPHIA, 


oe 
Titles and Golden Texts 


1. Gop Freps IskaAEL IN THE WILDERNESS (Exod 16 : 
I-15). 

I am the living bread which-came down out of 
heaven (John 6: 51). 

2. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DuTIES TowarD Gop 
Exod, 20: I-11). 

Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy, souf,and with all thy might 
(Deut. 6 : 5). 

3. THE TEN, COMMANDMENTS—DutTiEs TowarD MEN 
(Exod. 20 : 12-17). 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 
19: 18). 

4. THE GOLDEN CALF (Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35). 

Little children, guard yourselves from idols (1 John 
S783) 

5. THE TABERNACLE (Exod 40: I-13, 34-38). 

Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 





The Mystery Box 


As the summer Mystery Box period closes with 

this lesson, the names of all who have won place 

on the Honor Roll should be sent to the Editor 
at once, 








Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the ttalic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 


1. How may we lose the living bread ? 

2. What is described as the fitting close of the 
quarter’s lessons ? 

3. What phrase of four words describes Israel’s 
life for the thirty-seven and a half years after the 
spies made their report ? 

4. What five things did Israel get in the wilder- 
ness ? 

5. In what English-speaking city are Orientals 
erecting a costly mosk ? 

6. What did the Sauk Indians do when tempted 
to drink whisky ? 

7. How many years are covered by the quarter’s 
lessons ? 

8. How were some American wanderers in the 
wilderness benefited ? 

9. What effect did a mother’s teaching have in 
the life of a public man ? 

10. What was the first great lesson learned by 
the Israelites ? 

11. Tell how one family solved the question of 
the location of a new home. 

12. How should life be viewed ? 

13. What did General Grant say about swearing ? 

14. Name some famous men who have been 
trained in the wilderness ? 

15. How far did the shepherd bands of Israel 
roam ? 














the os of Jehovah filled the tabernacle (Exod. 
40 : 34). 


6. THe Sin oF Napas anp Asinu (Temperance Les- 
son: Lev, 10: I-11). 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler: and 
whosoever erreth thereby is not wise (Prov. 20 : 1). 


7. THe Day or ATONEMENT (Lev. 16 : 5-22). 


Wherefore also he is able to save to the uttermost 
a draw near unto God through him (Heb. 
7: 25). 

8. ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO CANAAN (Num, 10: 11-13, 
29-36). 5 
And Jehovah went before them by day in a pillar 


of cloud, to lead them the way, and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light (Exod. 13 : 21). 


9. THE Two Reports oF THE Spies (Num. 13: 17- 
20; 23-33). 
Jehovah is with us: fear them not (Num. 14: 9). 


10. THE BrazEN SERPENT (Num. 21: 1-9). 

As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that who- 
soever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 
3: 14, 15). 

11. Moses PLEADING WITH IsRAEL (Dent. 6 : 1-15). 

Beware lest thou forget Jehovah (Deut. 6: 12). 


12, THE DEATH OF MosEs (Deut. 34: 1-12). 


Precious in the sight of Jehovah is the death of his 
saints (Psa, 116 : 15). 


13. REvIEW (Psa. go). 


Jehovah is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and abundant in lovingkindness (Psa. 103 : 8). 


-_ 


Facts and Teachings of the Quarter 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation 


1. Bondage and Deliverance 


ESSON 1.—God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness: 
This lesson’ completes the consideration of 
Israel’s bondage and deliverance, begun in the 

seventh lesson of the last quarter. We must think 
of Israel, both in Egypt and in the wilderness, as a 
grazing-agricultural people, occupying as much ter- 
ritory as their numbers required, and ordinarily liv- 
ing by their industry. We must also think of the 
national interests in the wilderness as centering in 
the national camp. The people actually in the camp 
were more numerous or fewer according to circum- 
stances, but the Israelites were all there representa- 
tively. Sometimes their following of Jehovah’s 
orders brought them into situations in which it was 
necessary that Jehovah provide for them miracu- 
lously. The lesson is the account of the first giving 
of the manna, not long after Israel left Egypt. 


2. The Giving of the Law 

Lesson 2.—Z7he Ten Commandments,—Duties to- 
ward God: Inthe third month of the year in which 
Israel left Egypt, the national camp located itself 
near Sinai, remaining there several months. Early 
in these months Jehovah gave to Israel the revela- 
tion which we are accustomed to call ‘‘ the ten com- 
mandments,” but which the Hebrew text calls ‘‘the 
ten words.” In their ethical contents they were no 
novelty; mankind had been familiar with these for 
untold generations. But at Sinai they were made 
impressive by divine manifestations, and perhaps 
the grouping of them was new. They were first given 
orally from the mountain, so that the people heard 
them, and soon afterward were written by Moses, 
along with other laws, in ‘‘the book of the covenant,” 
and on the basis of them Israel entered into covenant 
with Jehovah (Exod. 20: 1 to 24: 8). Several months 
later an official copy of them, written by God him- 
self, was brought by Moses down from the mountain, 
and placed in the ark. The duties toward God are 
to worship Jehovah only, to abstain from idols in wor- 
shiping him, to be reverent in speech concerning 
divine things, to keep the sabbath. 

Lesson 3.—7he Ten Commandments,-—Duties to- 
ward Men: Six specifications, each typical of a class 
of actions. We are to honor parents, and legitimate 


authority in all forms; to abstain from murder and 
all crimes of violence; from theft and all crimes 
against property; from adultery and all forms of un- 
cleanness; from false witness and all forms of false- 
hood; from covetousness and all forms of greed or 
unkindness. 

Lesson 4.—Zhe Golden Calf: Moses was in the 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 29 (Review) 


mountain forty days, receiving from Jehovah addi- 
tional legislation, especially that for the tent of 
meeting and the details of the national worship. 
The leaders of the people saw fit to assume that 
they had lost Moses, and must act on their own 
initiative. Their first act was to establish a national 
worship. They thought that Moses was an idealist 
and a visionary in his having commanded them to 
do without idols, and so they set up a worship of 
Jehovah under the symbol of a golden calf. Moses 
appeared in time to prevent a completion of their 
designs. The offenders were severely punished. 
After long intercession on the part of Moses, Jeho- 
vah consented still to regard Israel as his covenant 
people. TLEr 
Lesson 5.—T7he Tabernacle: The year at the be- 
ginning of which Israel left Egypt was occupied with 
the events considered in the preceding lessons, and 
with the preparations for the tent of meeting and its 
worship. Along with these came the visit of Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses (Exod. 18), the decimal 
organization of the people, made at Jethro’s advice, 
the making of the census. At last, on the first da 
of the second year, the peepenniions being completed, 
the tent was set up, and the worship in it initiated. 
Lesson 6.—7he Sin of Nadab and Abthu: Many 
details are given concerning the initiation of the 
national worship, the solemnities continuing day 
after day for a long time. Among other matters, 
Aaron and his four sons were set apart to the priest- 
hood, with ceremonies that lasted eight days. Two 
of the four offered ‘‘ strange fire,” and were slain by 
a fire that came forth from before Jehovah. In con- 
nection with this, and perhaps in recognition of the 
cause that led to their foolish bravado and their 
death, the priests were thenceforth forbidden to use 
wine or strong drink while on duty at the sanctuary. 
Lesson 7.—Z7he Day of Atonement: The heart of 
the sacred year thus established in connection with 
the tent of meeting was the- great annual day of 























atonement, the tenth day of the seventh month, five 
days before the beginning of the feast of tabernacles, 
In the tent, in its holy of holies, was the ark, and in 
the ark the tables of stone, the divinely authenticated 
record of what Jehovah demands, esider the terms of 
the covenant. The lid of the ark was the atonement 

lace, in our versions ‘‘the mercy-seat,” denoting 
Jehovah's readiness to accept propitiation and pardon 
the repentant. Once a year, only once, the high 
priest, no other, was to enter the holy of holies, and 
place blood of atonement on the ‘‘ mercy-seat.” 


3. The March toward Canaan 


Lesson 8.—/srael Journeying to Canaan: The 
various services connected with the inauguration 
of the worship of the tent of meeting occupied the 
first month of the second year, and nineteen days of 
the second month. The twentieth day the march 
began. Many details are given. It was an affair of 
much pomp and ceremony, and deserves careful 
study,—the signals by the silver trumpets, the bring- 
ing the ark out of the tent and its setting forward 
with the pillar of cloud floating over it, the orderly 
falling into place behind it of all the divisions of the 
camp. The lesson emphasizes the incident of Moses’ 
invitation to Hobab. 

Lesson 9.—Zhe Two Reports of the Spies: On 
leaving Sinai the Israelites expected to invade the 
promised land at once. So we must infer that the 
marching column was unusually full. That caused 
hardship and murmuring and punishment and delay. 
At last they reached Kadesh, near the frontier of the 
territory to be conquered, and sent out the twelve 
spies. When these returned, at the end of forty 
days, it was the season of the autumn fruits. In the 
abundance and the servitude of Egypt the people 
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had become too soft to be strenuous fighters. In 
spite of the persuasions of Moses and Caleb and 
Joshua, they adopted the cowardly report of the 
majority of the spies. Asa matter both of punish- 
ment and of remedy, Jehovah sentenced them to be 
‘*shepherds in the wilderness” for the next thirty- 
seven and a half years. It would be a hard life, with 
some reversion toward savagery, but those who 
should survive it would learn not to be cowards. 

Lesson 10.—7he Brazen Serpent: Jehovah's sen- 
tence was executed. We must think of the little 
shepherd bands of the Israelites as wandering far to 
the East in Arabia, as well as in the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. Probably the residents of the camp around 
the tent of meeting were at a minimum in number. 
Toward the close of the thirty-ninth year the word went 
everywhere that the invasion of Canaan was to be 
resumed. At the opening of the fortieth year, the 
camp was again at Kadesh. Miriam died. They 
started on their march around the cultivated part of 
the territory of Edom. Aaron died. The people in 
the camp were numerous and increasing, and suf- 
fered hardships, and were discontented, and were 
punished by serpents, and the brazen serpent was 
given asa — 

Lesson 11.—Moses Pleading with Israel: The 
Israelites completed their detour, conquered and dis- 
tributed the territory east of the Jordan, had entan- 
glements with Moab and with Midian. Before the 
eleventh month, they went into camp in the deep 
valley of the lower Jordan, east of the river. Their 
wilderness life had transformed them into a bold and 
capable people, but with social and religious customs 
that had become in some respects crude (Deut. 12: 8; 
og 5: 2-9). Moses spends the last weeks of his 
ife in providing that permanent records ‘of the in- 
stitutions of Israel shall be so placed and guarded 
and used that they will be forever influential. 

Lesson 12.—7he Death of Moses: Moses, at the 
beginning of the last month of the fortieth year 
(Deut. 34 : 8), having done what he could to secure 
the perpetuity of the revelation which Jehovah had 
made through him, and having provided that Joshua 
should be his successor, went up into the mountain 
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and saw the promised land, and died and was 
buried, and none the less still lives, and is a mighty 
influence in the institutions and lives of men every- 
where. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The Lessons in Twelve Sentences 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


1. To live for bread is to lose the living bread. 


2. Duty ts lost in delight when love goes beyond 
the law. 


3. Itis a good thin 


to retreat from the man who 
has advanced beyon 


the Commandments. 


4. Waiting in idleness often leads to wandering 
to idolatry. 


5. Forms of worship may be written in books, but 
the eternal necessity for worship is written on the 
heart of humanity. 


6. Every step of elevation implies increased obli- 
gation. 


7. It would be easter to put the universe on our 
little slates than to express the love and wisdom of 
God in a formula. 


& They who walk under His shadow by day find 
themselves in his light at night. 


9. When the nerve of faith shrinks, men become 
wonderfully far-sighted for fears and foes. 


zo. Salvation is not in the symbol but in the 
Saviour. 


11. Whatever we hide in the heart becomes the 
evident habit of the life. 


12. Learn to view life in the light of heaven and 
you shall review tt from the vantage ground of 
heaven, 
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Wilderness Training 


By S. D. 


HIS quarter has been @ picture in black and 
white. It has been a study in lights and shad- 
ows ; the lights are bright, the shadows black. 

There are eight distinct gleams of bright light : 

The fresh food supplied daily (Lesson 1). 

The love-covenant mutually agreed upon between 
God and the nation (2, 3). 

God coming nearer into their very midst (5). 

The great plan for getting rid of sin (7). 

God’s own presence showing them the way up to 
Canaan (8). 

Moses’ eloquent pleading for God (11). 

Moses’ vision of the new home-land (12). 

Then there are the black streaks, four dirty-black 
streaks that soil and spoil the beauty of the picture : 

Rejection of God and of Moses (4). 

The wilful changing of God’s carefully thought-out 
plans (6). 

The passionate refusal to trust God and conquer 
Canaan (9). 

The continued bitter criticism of God (10). 

The bright is distinctly the prominent feature of 
the picture. The black is there, and it is an ugly 
black, as ugly as it can be ; but the bright is brighter 
than the black is black. In this the quarter’s lessons 
make a vivid picture of life. There is the black in life. 
It isa sooty, smeary black. And there is the bright in 
life, too. It is a very attractive, sunny bright, send- 
ing out beauty and cheer. Sometimes the black 


. seems dominant, especially when you are living and 


working near that part. But when one gets all parts 
of the picture in full view, and looks through God’s 
eyes, it is seen that the bright is really the greater. 
The black is yet to be completely wiped out by the 
bright when the King comes to his own. 

This is the wilderness quarter. All men and na- 
tions whom God has used have had a wilderness 
training course. Noah had his in those years of ship- 
building while his kinsfolk sneered. Abram had his 
wandering in a strange, lone land, and David his, 
hunted like a wild beast among the Judzan fast- 
nesses. Moses had his in this same desert where he 
is now leading the nation. And so with rugged 
Elijah, John the herald, Paul the missionary to us 
outside Gentiles, and even the divine-human Jesus. 
Every man whom God uses has had a wilderness 
course. So it is we are trained away from the glare 
and blare of Egypt. The false lights die out, and 
the eyes and ears and instincts are trained for the 
true light, the inner voice, and the unseen presence. 
If you are in the wilderness sing a bit—God is get- 
ting you ready for some service he wants done. As 
with men, so with this nation. It is to be a messen- 
ger-nation, God’s messenger to all nations of earth. 


Gordon 


It is to bear his truth to all men, and then to bring 
him who himself was the Truth. The severity of 
this training was a prophecy of the greatness of the 
service to be done for all men in the after years. 
And right well has that great service been done. 
Every nation of earth is under an unpayable debt to 
these Hebrews for their message, and their service 
in carrying that message everywhere. 

Five things this messenger-nation got in the wil- 
derness training-school: organization, a plan and 
habit of worship, a book, painful experiences, and a 
closer acquaintance with God. Through organiza- 
tion they learned to handle themselves as a nation. 
It was to the nation as discipline of his powers is to a 
man. Through worship they both learned how to 
come to God, and they came to have a fixed habit of 
coming to him. The book revealed to them in very 
definite shape God’s character and God's plan for 
them. The painful experiences revealed their own 
sinfulness and weaknesses, And through all there 
was coming to them continually a clearer and closer 
everyday idea of a God with unflinchingly high ideals 
of life, and unfailingly tender ideals of love. Forty 
years seems a long course, but it can be thought of 
almost as a short course when we look back and see how 
much they got out of it. Asa race they have outlasted 
almost every people of ancient times, and are still re- 
markable for their vitality and vigor. The wilder- 
ness course is apt to seem long to us while we are 
passing through it. But if aman may get as much 
as they did—discipline of his powers, a fixed habit of 
coming to God, a book of God so much used as to 
open itself and yield to his experienced touch the 
heart of its message, a keen acquaintance with his 
own sin and weakness, and a close and growing ac- 
quaintance with God’s ideals and God’s love—he is 
getting a great return for any number of years, and 
any soreness of suffering. our wilderness course 
may be within four narrow walls with the upward 
look easiest physically, or within a small village or 
town, or in a shop, or a home, or a school-building, 
or it may be in a daily round that seems like drudge 
work ; but remember and do not forget that that is 
only the schoolroom. The finest lessons have been 
learned in the homeliest schoolrooms. Let us think 
of the training, not of the schoolroom. Let us be 
careful to get in our schoolroom all that the Master 
is planning. 

God has a first plan, and then a second-best. He 
does his best to win us up to his first and best for us. 
But if we will not follow, he meets us where we will 
meet him, and pours into our hands all we will re- 
ceive. This does not mean first and second choice 
so fay as sin or wrong is concerned. God has only 
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one choice there, and he holds to it rigidly. But in 
the particular plan in life which we are to follow there 
‘is the first choice, then the second, or even a farther 
remove from the first. He wants us to have the very 
best plan for life ; but even though we foolishly and 
stubbornly refuse that, he does not leave us. He 
stays, and works out for us the best that we are will- 
ing to have, though with keen regret that we will not 

; climb to the tip-top of the hill with him. Here his 
own first plan was a year of training, or a little more, 
and then victory at once. Spending forty years in 
the wilderness was not God’s first plan. Yt was the 
altered and patched-up plan that worked out of their 
stubbornness and unwillingness to trust his power. 
Those extra thirty-eight years could and should and 
would have been spent in Canaan as conquerors if 
God had had his way. It’s bad to be in the wilder- 
ness if God has planned for you to be in Canaan. 
But God blesses the wilderness life. He himself stays 
with you. That is the greatness of his love. But 
many a man is poking and plodding along in the 
wilderness whom God has led up to Canaan, and 
meant to lead right in. Let us be careful and prayer- 
ful to find and fit into God's first plan for our lives. 

Mapison, N, J. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
==. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —— 
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NATIVE Christian, with whom I discuss the sub- 
ject of these lessons, says to me: ‘‘ When your 
mental eye becomes accustomed to Oriental 

perspective as your physical eye now is, you will 
unavoidably come to the conclusion that an Israelite 
not restrained, not impelled from without and from 
above, could not have written lessons 1, 4, 6, 9, and ro. 
We Orientals do not like to tarnish the reputation of 
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The Illustration 
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our leaders and heroes, We hate to tell a truth which 
reflects discredit on ourselves, families, or nations. If 
we have no virtues to depict, we at least keep silence 
about the vices. The meanness of the sin de- 
scribed in Lesson 1 (Exod. 16 : 2, 3), and in Lesson 10 
(Num. 21: 5), is more than usually mean, because 
the stomach is not among the false gods which 
Orientals are wont to worship. Naturally they are 
extremely frugal and live comfortably where an 
American would starve. 

The sins recorded in Lessons 4, 6, and 9, are 
Oriental enough. ‘‘We” said the friend referred to 
above, ‘‘ are tied to the material and visible, we must 
have gods to go before us, which we can see, though 
they be calves, and we willingly give our gold to have 
them made.” As a matter oF fact in villages and 
hamlets the church stands distinct from and high 
above the dwellings of the people, costly beyond 
comparison with its surroundings. The wealth of 
religious houses and institutions easily contrasts with 
the comparative ern of the people who made 
them wealthy. Fifteen hundred Orientals resident in 
London are erecting a mosk (a Moslem place of wor- 
ship) at a cost of half a million dollars. Whether the 
fifteen hundred are to provide the half million by 
paying it themselves, or by the harder method of 
collecting it from others, it will remain true that 
Orientals to-day are as liberal toward the support of 
religion as the people who brake off their ornaments 
and gave them to Aaron. A piece of folklore is to the 
effect that a sultan raised-an immense army of Jews, 
officered them and ordered them to go forth and meet 
the enemy ; but before starting they sent a deputa- 
tion who waited on the sultan and asked him to send 
a oan with this Israelitish host to get them past the 
toll. 

If this story be a fiction it is not an invention. It 
is a striking reminder of those who wept that night 
and said: Wherefore doth Jehovah bring us into this 
land, to fall by the sword? Our wives and our little 
ones will be a prey (Num. 14: 3). 

SHWEIR, Mt, LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Round-Table 





Living One Day at a Time—Lesson 1, 


lee people shall go out and gather a day's por- 
tion every dayfLesson 1, v. 4). It was my great 
privilege to spend one college vacation in the 
home of Henry B. Gibbud, then superintendent of the 
Rescue Mission in Syracuse, New York. I never knew 
a home where there was such beautiful trust in God 
for the supply of daily needs as they arose. One in- 
cident I may relate. Mr. Gibbud came home one day 
and reported that the house in which they had been 
living for the last few years had been soid, and that 
they must move within a month. At once the need 
of a house was taken to Godin prayer. They told 
God just what they needed as it seemed to them,—a 
house not too far from the mission, and yet a little 
removed from the city’s noise. After they had prayed 
and had set necessary inquiries on foot, they went on 
with their daily work as serenely asif no great change 
had soon to be made. Was it not in answer to their 
trustful living that within a week or so the house 
next door became available for their purposes ?— Zhe 
Rev. James Elmer Russell, Chittenango, N. Y. 


God’s Different Ways of Showing Mercy—Lesson 2. 








Showing lovingkindness unto thousands of them 
that love me (Lesson 2, v. 6). Archbishop Whately was 
once present in a social gathering in which a clergyman 
related some wonderful stories of escape from perils 
from fire, shipwreck, and starvation. When theclergy- 
man had concluded, he said: ‘‘Surely, there is no 
one present who has such o— cause to thank God 
as I.” Archbishop Whately said gravely: ‘I can 
tell you a story from my own personal experience 
which eclipses yours, and you will acknowledge that 
I have even greater reason than you to thank God. 
I was never on a flaming vessel, was never subjected 
to short rations, and was never shipwrecked.”— 7he 
Rev. Frank C. Adams, Huntingville, P. Q., Can. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration 


Why General Grant Never Swore—Lesson 2. 


Thou shalt not take the name Y (paewes thy God 
zm vain (Lesson 2, v. 7). General Horace Porter, in 
his ‘‘ Campaigning With Grant,” says: ‘* While sit- 
ting with him at the camp-fire late one night, after 
everyone else had gone to bed, I said to him, ‘ Gen- 
eral, it seems singular that you should have gone 
through all the rough-and-tumble of army service 
and frontier life, and have never been provoked into 
swearing. I have never heard you utter an oath or 
use an imprecation.’ ‘ Well, somehow or other. I 
never learned to swear,’ he replied. ‘When a boy I 
seemed to have an aversion to it, and when I became 
a man I saw the folly of it. I have always noticed, 
too, that swearing helps to arouse a man’s angerf; 
and when a man flies into a passion, his adversary 





who keeps cool always gets the better of him. In 
fact, I could never see the use of swearing. I think 
it is the case with many people who swear excessively 
that it is a mere habit, and that they do not mean to 
be profane; but, to say the least, it is a great waste 
of time.’"—N. H. Manary, Pimento, Ind. From 
The Century. 


Effect of an Indian’s Temperance Teaching—Lesson 6. 





Whosover erreth thereby is not wise (Golden 
Text, Lesson 6). Measured by this standard, sav- 
ages have sometimes proved wiser than their civil- 
ized teachers. Keokuk, chief of the Sauk Indians, 
had many noble traits of character, and showed 
much wisdom in his efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of his people. He saw with deep regret the 
effects of familiarity with the white man’s ‘ fire- 
water” upon neighboring tribes, and exerted all 
his authority and influence to prevent its ravages 
among his own people. His efforts met with a good 
measure of success, and during his life his tribe, as a 
whole, resisted the temptations placed in their way 
by white settlers and traders. One day, when a 
Mississippi steamboat touched at Rock Island, a 
group of Sauks stood on an elevation above the 
stream watching the wonderful ship. A passenger, 

romising his éompanions some amusement in watch- 
ang ts savages scramble for a coveted prize, held up 
a bottle of whisky, making signs that they should 
catch it. Tue Indians made no ens accept his 
offer. Supposing them to be timid about approach- 
ing the boat, he then stepped ashore and placed the 
bottle in a conspicuous position on the bank, motion- 
ing to the Indians to come and get it: He then re- 
turned to the boat. As the boat put off into the 
stream, the Indians rushed down the bank. ‘‘ Look; 
now you'll see some fun!” cried the tempter. But 
the fun was not such as he had anticipated. Seizing 
the bottle, the Indians hurled it far out. over the 
river, in the wake of the steamer, clapping their 
hands and laughing derisively. It was the tempter 
who now became the butt of his fellow-passengers’ 
jokes.—Caredine K. Herrick, East Orange, N. /. 
From *' Indian Tribes of North America,” by T. L. 
McKenney. 


What Was Lost by Turning Back—Lesson 9g. 


We are not able to go up (Lesson 9, v. 31). One 
cool, cloudy day in early autumn, while we were in 
Colorado, we attempted to ascend St. Peter’s dome. 
But we were disappointed, for a dense fog came down 
upon us,—so dense that we could see the trail for 
only a few feet ahead. Then we halted. ‘* We will 
come back again some bright day when we can enjoy 
the view,” we said, and went back down the moun- 
tain. When:we reached home, we were told that the 





summit of St. Peter’s dome had been in bright sun- 
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shine all day long, that the fog had enveloped only 
the sides of the mountain, and that had we kept on 
we would have had a most glorious view froni above 
the clouds. I have often thought of how much we 
missed that day by turning back.—Zunice E. Perry, 
Lowville, N. Y. From The Epworth Herald. 


Why He Voted for Sabbath-Keeping—Lesson 11. 





And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children (Lesson 11, v. 7). In the article, ‘‘ Fighting 
for Sufiday Closing in Centennial Year,” by Henry 
Clay Trumbull (published in The Sunday School 
Times), the story is told of the effort made by friends 
of Sunday closing before the Centennial Commission. 
After several speeches had been made, in which the 
law of the Sabbath was quoted, Mr. Haynes of 
Nevada said: ‘‘ Mr. President, before the question is 
taken I wish to say a word. I feel like a returned 
prodigal, and I want to make a confession. More 
than twenty years ago I went out from an Eastern 
home to the far West. I have lived since then be- 
Se the Rocky Mountains, where we hardly have a 

abbath, and where other than the best moral influ- 
ences are all about us. But, as I have listened here 
this afternoon, old memories have come back to me. 
All these truths were familiar to me long ago, and it 
seems to ine again to-day that I hear them repeated 
as I used to listen to them from the lips of my sainted 
mother, as, every evening, I kneeled by her side in 
prayer. I want to give my votein favor of observing 
the Christian Sabbath.” 


‘xe 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible Songs.’’) 


** Day by day the manna fell."’ Psalm 25 : 1-6. 

‘*O day of rest and gladness.” (33 : 1-5. 50: 1-5.) 

‘*From Greenland’sicy mountains,"’ Psalm idl es 

ae Thy temple I repair.” haaates : 1-5-) 
Oft in danger, oft in woe, (217 : 1-4. 316: 1-4.) 

“Yield not to temptation.”” Psalm 3 : 1-5. 

**I'm but a stranger here,”’ (932,29 5:2, %) 


** I've reached the land of corn and Psalm 149: 1-4. 
wine."’ (224: 1-4. 326: 1-3.) 
ae 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


N VERY many schools the summer vacations 
| have so interfered with class work that a written 
review at this time may be undesirable. For 
many in the school there can be no review, for there 
has been a break, perhaps, in the first view of the 
quarter’s lessons. he superintendent may think it 
best to use Review Sunday as Rally Day, and many 
will do that. On the other hand, many will wish to 
go over the quarter’s lessons by one plan or another 
—some preferring to have practically all the real 
work done in the classes, and very little from the 
platform. For those who prefer to devote a consid- 
erable portion of the time to an exercise conducted 
from the desk here is a suggestion : 

Take the Golden Text for the quarter as a basis 
for the exercise—‘‘ Jehovah is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and abundant in lovingkindness” 
—_ 103: 8). Write it plainly on the board just be- 
ore the beginning of the service. There are four 
facts about Jehovah stated in the text. He is (1) 
merciful; (2) gracious; (3) slow to anger; (4) 
abundant in lovingkindness. The school could re- 

eat the text glibly enough, but what real meaning 
Sas it toeach one? You can bring out its meaning 
with the help of the quarter’s lessons. 

Read the text to the school. Ask all to repeat it 


with you. ‘‘ What four statements are made here 
about Jehovah—the first, all together ! Yes, he is 
merciful, The second?” Thus call for the third 


and fourth also. 

‘* We may not quite realize how true that is. Let 
us find out together just what the past quarter’s les- 
sons teach us about these four statements about Je- 
hovah. How can we show by the lessons that he is 
merciful ?” Then members of the school will read 
from the Bible, in turn by numbers, passages that 
you have chosen from the lessons to illustrate God’s 
mercy. The slips. handed out to show what passage 
is to be read should be numbered T, 2, 3, 4, etc., and 
each should bear the key word of your question. 
Thus for the answers to this first question perhaps 
you will hand out five slips, each having its proper 
number, and the word ‘“ merciful.” When you ask 
your question, number one leads off, and the other 
four follow in order without announcement from you. 

The passages chosen should be brief and numer- 
ous, so that as many as possible can take part. In 
some cases, a whole class might answer in concert, 
and in this way it would be possible for you to have 
every one in the room take part in the service. 

Between each question of the four, sing an appro- 
priate hymn. After the last question has been an- 
swered, ask the best reader you know among the 
teachers to come to the platform and read or recite 
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the gist Psalm, while the school is P< rye | silent. 
Then close the service by singing ‘‘ Abide with me” 
(do not interrupt with notices—let these come before 
the review service), followed by silent prayer, and 
the benediction by the pastor. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—Exoil. 16: 1-15. ... . ... God feeds Israel 
‘Tuesday. —Exod. 20:1-17. . .. . . . The Commandments 
Wednesday.— Exod. 32: 1-5, 15-20. . . ‘The Golden Calf 
‘Thursdav.—Lev. 16: 5-22. . . . The day of Atonement 
Friday.—Num. 13 : 17-33 Reports of the spies 
Saturday.—Num. 21:1-9 ......- t ' 
Sunday.—Deut. 6: 1-15 . . . . . Moses pleading with Israel 


al 


Review Points for Busy Folks 
By William H. Ridgway 


1. Gop FEEDs ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 

(Exod. 16: I-15). 

V. 2—The wail that follows the song. 

Vs. 3, 4. —Hunger and thirst bigger than God and liberty, 

V. 5—How to get ready for Sunday. 

V. 7.—Where we can see the glory of God, 

V. 8.—Why fault-finders get ‘‘ fired.” 

Vs. 9, 10.—How we can see the glory of God. 

V. 13.—God’s way of dining his people. 


2. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DuTIEs TOWARD GoD 
(Exod. 20; I-11). 
INTRODUCTION.—We meet long-headed ‘‘ Uncle ’* Jethro, 
the farmer. 

V. 1.—It depends who says a thing. 

V. 2.—Who have you ‘‘ gone back on’’ this week besides 
God? 

V. 3.—What is your god just now? 

Vs. 4, 5.—Are you bowing down to a habit, dress, or auto? 

V. 6.—Blessings are hereditary as well as other things. 

V. 7.—The folly and handicap of a profane tongue. 

V. 8.—Keep the sabbath out of respect for your friends. 


3. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DutTiEs TOWARD MEN 
(Exod. 20: 12-17). 
V. 12,—-Yes, China can teach us something. 
V. 13.—Breaking’ hearts is murder, too. 
V. 14.—The daily papers illustrate this verse. 
V. 15.—If‘you ‘* beat’’ the conductor or merchant or any 
body, you are a thief, 
V. 16:—What do you really £now about your neighbors? 
V. 17.—God holds you for what is in your heart. 


4. ‘THE GOLDEN CALF (Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35). 
V. 1.—The value of a-noble friend. 
V. 2.-—Weak men are always finding trouble. 
V. 4.—No trouble to find help in wrong-doing. 
Vs. 5, 6.—Idol worshipers ‘* play.”’ 
V. 30.~—The intercessor. 
Vs. 31, 32.—His prayer. d 
V. 33.—Sin’s consequences, 


5. THE TABERNACLE (Exod. 40 : 1-13, 34-38). 
Vs. 1, 2.—True worship gives and works, 
V. 3.—Christ the mercy-seat, 
V. 4.—Saying grace. 
V. 5.—God continually asking us to ask, 
V. 6.—The awfulness of sin. 
V. 10.—Are you clean ? 
V. 35.—The glory of the Lord. 
V. 38.—God never leaves us. 


6. THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU (Lev, 10: I-11), 


Vs. 1, 2.—The result of weak fatherhood. 

V. 3.—The ripe fruit of sin is a broken heart, 
V. 6.—How are you going to die ? 

V. 7.—Back to Moses. 

V. 9.—The same old story—rum., 

V. 11.—Three cheers for the W. C. T. U. 


7. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT (Lev, 16 : 5-22). 
V. 6.—Face to face with sin. 
V. 7.—The day for ‘‘ making up.”’ 
V. 9.—What is blood ? 
V. 10.— Where we ‘‘ pretended ”’ a scapegoat, 
V. 13.—How to pray. 


8. ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO CANAAN (Num, Io: 

11-13, 29-36). 

11.—Does God guide visibly nowadays ? 

12.—Preparing to set forward. 

13.—Why God works second hand. 

29.—We here meet Hobab. 

. 30.—Those old familiar words, ‘‘ I will not go.’’ 

. 31.—‘*Sam, come help us sing.”’ 

. 32.—Pass the good things around. 


<<<<<<< 


9g. THE Two REPORTS OF THE SPIES (Num. 13: 
17-20, 23-33). 

INTRODUCTION.—Grumbling and growling Israelites, 
V. 17.—Investigate. 
V. 18.—People judge the town by you. 
V. 27.—My water-power scheme for Palestine. 
V. 28.—We find what we look for. 
V. 30.—‘* Let-us-go-up-and-possess ’’ kind of men. 


‘The brazen serpent. 
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10. THE BRAZEN SERPENT (Num, 21 : 1-9). 


V. 3.—The awfulness of wickedness. 
V. 4.—Grumbling again. 
V. 5.—A great ‘* hard luck ’’ chorus, 
V. 6.—Enter the snakes, 
V. 7.—Brought quickly to terms, 
V. § —The cure. 

11. MosEs PLEADING WITH ISRAEL (Deut. 6: 1-15). 
V. 3.—What is success ? 
V. 4, 5.—The best thing in a man is love. God wants it, 
V. 7.—Do you have family worship at your house ? 
V. 10.—Beware too much prosperity. 
V. 12.—Dumped-down wealth dangerous. 
V. 15.—God tolerates no rivals. 

12. THE DEATH OF Mosks (Deut. 34: I-12), 

V. 1.—The mountain-man, Moses. 
V. 4.—Something about lands we can’t enter, 
V. 5.—What is your title ? 
V. 7.—How to arrive at 120. 
V. 8.—Send up some flowers before the funeral. 
V. 9.—God always has a Joshua to go on with his work, 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


| Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








General Topic: God’s Loving Care through the Wil- 
derness Journey. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some of you have been away on a long vacation, 
and on this Rally Day could tell us what you saw; 
but, instead, those of us who stayed at home will tell 
you what we remember of a long journey which we 
have been taking each Sunday with the children of 
Israel. (Arrange the pictures, and make a sketch, 
suggesting enougtrof the chief events to complete the 
review for those.who missed ‘part of the lesson. If 
the room permits, an imaginary journey could be 
taken from one corner to the other.) 


THE JOURNEY, 


Begin with the hurried start on passover night, 
and their fright near the Red Sea, until God made a 
way for them to pass over and escape from Pharaoh 
(chorus of ‘‘ He'leadeth me’’), Describe the different 
country, dry, hot, and sandy; then suffering from 
hunger and thirst, until God sent the manna and 
quails, and showed them where to find water. Sing: 


** Oh, trust, trust in God, 
Trust him all the long day through ; 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers, 
Will surely care for you.’’ 
—Little Branches, No. 2. 


Of course they had a leader ? and his brother 
Aaron to be his helper; and before long they came to 
some palm-trees (sketch them) near twelve wells, 
where they made a camp and rested a while. When 
they moved on again, they came to a very high 
mountain called Sinai (sketch it), where they made 
another camp and stayed along time. There God 
gave them some kind rules or commands to guide 
them during their journey, and to keep them safe 
when they reached the promised land. He called 
Moses to the mount to learn about them. 

While God was teaching Moses about the com- 
mandments (sketch the tables), the people made and 
worshiped the golden calf, which grieved God and 
Moses very much. When Moses talked to them, they 
were sorry and promised to do right; so he prayed 
that God would forgive them, and he did. 

They brought more than enough offerings to build 
the tabernacle for God’s worship (add that). God 
was pleased, and when it was done, ‘‘a cloud covered 
the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle.” 

Even with so much to help them to do right, two of 
Aaron’s sons became careless and disobeyed, and 
were punished by death, all because of wine and 
strong drink. 

God told them how to keep the feast-days. The 
most sacred was called the Day of Atonement, when 
Aaron prayed for forgiveness, laying his hands on 
the little goat, which was afterward set loose in the 
wilderness. 

At last they were ready to move on. (As a solo, 
have two verses of ‘‘Guide me, O thou great Jeho- 
val!”) They traveled so close to the Promised Land 
that the spies went over to see it, and brought back 
some of the grapes (sketch them). Yet the people 
were afraid to goon because of the great walled cities 
and giants, which the spies told about, except two 
brave ones; so God said such cowards should never 
go in; they must turn back and wander in the desert 
until the children had grown. Moses was patient, 
though he must have been disappointed. Sometimes 
they complained bitterly, and wished they were back 
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in Egypt; yet God always sent food and water. 
Once they came to a place in the desert which was 
full of poisonous serpents. Many were bitten and 
died, and they knew it was a punishment. (Describe 
the remedy, and add a sketch. ) 

Again they moved on (chorus of ‘I'll away to the 
Promised Land”). Forty years had passed since 
they left Egypt. The older people had died, the 
children were grown; only thé Jordan separated 
them from the promised jand. “Moses had them 
counted, and talked to them about God's care through 
the long journey, and his commands to keep them 

















safe in their new home, Over and over he said, 
‘* Beware, lest thou forget.’"” He called Joshua to be 
their new leader, then climbed the high mountain 
(place the initial) to look at the land across the river. 

Jhile there God showed him a more beautiful coun- 
try, and called him home to heaven. 


Peoria, ILL, 
“xe 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


N MANY sections the summer time is marked by 
vacation travels, and the several members of the 
class will keep in touch with the usual Sunday- 

school lessons with various degrees of faithfulness, — 
some scarcely knowing even the titles of the lessons 
for weeks at a time. How, then, shail we review 
this quarter’s lessons? And yet, how dare we ven- 
ture upon the next quarter’s lessons without making 
sure that our scholars have at least an outline in their 
minds of the events that have transpired in the sec- 
tions many have missed? In some cases it will 
clearly amount to /eaching the gist of twelve lessons; 
for there can be no review without previous study. 
Preferring not to depend on getting this teachin 
done in the thirty minutes of lesson time qcstened 
for Review Sunday, I shall call upon the mail to help 
me, and aim to get as much work as possible done 
before the lesson period. 

In carrying out this plan I will send to each boy a 
copy of the following summary of events. Each pa- 
renthesis represents an omission which may be sup- 
plied from memory or filled out by reference to the 
passage indicated. The words within brackets [ ] are 
supplied simply to indicate the answer I desired, and 
did not appear in the summary sent to the boys. 


On June 16 we studied about the escape of Israel from 
oye 13: 3) [Egypt]. Another lesson tells us how God 
ed the people in the wilderness with (Exod. 16 : 31) 
[manna] for bread and with (Exod. 16: 13) [quails] for 
meat. Especially did the bread that God gave them point 
toward the coming of (John 6: 51) [Christ]. 

In their journeys God spoke frequently to Moses, and 
once he called Moses to the top of (Exod. 19 : 20) [Mount 
Sinai], and gave to Moses the (Exod. 20: 1-17) [Ten 
Commandments]. But the people soon forgot these im- 
portant commands, and during Moses’ absence one day 
they made a (Exod. 32 : 4) _— calf] and worshiped it. 
God punished them severely. Later they saw just how 
God wished them to worship him, and the glory of God 
filled the (Exod. 40 : 34) [tabernacle]. 

In the course of worship, two sons of Aaron named 
(Lev. 10: 1) [Nadab and Abihu], who were ordained as 
priests for the service in the tabernacle, offered strange fire 
before God, and they were consumed by the fire. God 


taught the Israelites many things, and among them he told 
them how to observe the Day of (Lev. 16 : 6-28) [Atonement]. 

Then the Israelites journeyed on toward Canaan, the 
promised land, the signal to move being the lifting of the 
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(Num, 10: 11) [cloud] from over the tabernacle. Moses 
invited (Num. 10: 29) [Hobab] to accompany them on 
their journey. When they got to the borders of Canaan 
Moses sent forward spies to the number of (Num, 13: 2) 
[twelve] to look over the land and bring back a report of 
whattheysaw. They brought back a huge bunch of (Num. 
13: 23) [grapes] to prove the great fruitfulness of the coun- 
try. The spies all agreed about the wonders of the land, 
and about the giants and walled cities; but: some said 
(Num, 13: 39) [We are well able to overcome it], and 
others said (Num, 13 : 31) [We are not able to go up]. 
Joshua and Caleb showed true courage when they said 
(Num. 14:9) [Jehovah is with us: fear them not]. 

As they journeyed they frequently sinned ; and once God 
sent (Num, 21: 6) [fiery serpents) among them. Moses 
prayed for them, and God gave them a cure by causing 
Moses to lift up, in sight of all, a(Num. 21: 9) [brazen 
serpent], so that any one who looked at it would be cured. 
God has also lifted up (John 3 : 14) [the Son of man] that 
you and I may be cured from the sting of sin if we will 
look toward him as our Saviour. ' 

As Moses drew near the end of his life, he pleaded with 


the people that they should not forget God. He asked 
them to keep all God’s (Deut. 6: 2) neg and com- 
Then, just 


oes and to be true to God always. 
before the Israelites were ready to enter the land of Ca- 
naan, Moses died, in the land of (Deut. 34: 5) [Moab] ; 
he was (Deut. 34: 7) [120] years old when he died. And 
Joshua was filled with the spirit of (Deut. 34 : 49 Speco 
for Moses laid his hands on him before he passed away. 


Each boy is asked to fill in the blanks and bring 
the finished work to class, for comparison with that 
of other boys. And this will be the basis of our oral 
review. 

The outline given may not suit other classes; each 
teacher could prepare one suitable for the particular 
class, making it either more or less full, and empha- 
sizing more of geography, or of historical sequence, 
or of helpful teaching. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Saye 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE American and British sections of the Lesson 
Committee, at their recent meeting in London, 
proposed to aid in an improved use of the re- 

view. hey would place it at the close of a period, 
not necessarily on the last Sunday of the quarter ; 
and would center attention on some main:teaching of 
the series rather than attempt a recapitulation of 
the lessons. Fortunately you will be able in this re- 
view to follow these suggestions. The lessons of the 
last quarter cover the a years of Israel in the 
wilderness, a distinct period of its history. The He- 
brews left Egypt an undisciplined multitude ; they 
camped on the east bank of the Jordan, at the end of 
their wanderings, an organized nation. Recall the 
events which brought about this result, and show 
how it illustrates the discipline and development of 
individual character. Human beings grow into 
maturity through the same influences which create a 
nation. . 

The first great lesson which the Israelites learned 
was their constant dependence on God. Show how 
the supply of manna came to them, and the con- 
ditions under which they could use it, Mention the 
mistakes they made with it, their dissatisfaction and 
complaints concerning it, and point out the necessity 
of their receiving it, and how it supplied their real 
needs to the end of their journey. 

Their next experience was the accepting of the 
law for the nation. Show that the ten command- 
ments were not new, but as old as humanity. What 
was new was their formal statement by Moses as 
given by God. They began to be a nation by realiz- 
ing that God was the author and administrator of the 
law which governed them, and by agreeing together 
to obey him: ‘‘ All that Jehovah hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient.” 

Next in their experience came four lessons in wor- 
ship. In attempting to represent Jehovah.by the 
image of a young bull gilded with gold they brought 
on themselves confusion, corruption and death. They 
learned that the unseen Spirit who fed and led them 
would not allow himself to be represented by an im- 
age of any of the things he had created. Show how 
their need of a place to worship God was met by a 
building whose central feature was a golden box con- 
taining the law of God which they had covenanted 
with him to obey, and that a halo of light over it 
taught them to reverence it as his will, and to offer 
him their homage and to live in awe of him. Show 
how priests set apart to teach them the meaning of 
his law introduced them into his presence with solemn 
ceremonies ordained by him. Describe the symbols 
by which the people were taught the fatal nature of 
their sins, and how they could escape destruction 
from the disease of sin. 

Two lessons next illustrate the essentials of national 
and individual advancement. The first essential was 
their reliance on divine and human guidance com- 
bined. The service of the son of a foreigner, who 
knew the country thorough which they were to pass 
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was secured, and with his counsel they followed the 
ark of the covenant, with the cloud of Jehovah hover- 
ing over itday by day. The second essential was a 
careful examination in advance of what they believed 
God called on them to do, and courage to undertake 
the task, trusting in him. They failed in courage 
and trust, and paid the penalty of failure by lon 
_—_ of wandering before they entered the — 
and. Such discipline was necessary before they 
were qualified to assume the responsibilities of a 
settled people. 

a had to learn also that complaint against and 
refusal to face the conditions they had brought on 
themselves only resulted in greater disaster. The 
brazen serpent ame to them the symbol of repent- 
ance, renewed trust, and determination to overcome 
the obstacles in the way of accomplishing the purpose 
to which they had been called. 

These experiences led to that solemn counsel of 
their leader, of which the passage selected as the 
text (Deut. 6: 1-15), is an example, more fully ex- 
panded in chapters 29 and 30. It may be called ap- 
propriately the Word of God, and is summed up in 
the exhortation to know, to teach, and to obey his 
law, in the spirit of a controlling love for him. 

The lessons fitly close with a study of the qualities 
which made Moses the successful leader of Israel to 
the destiny which God had foretold for them, to be a 
nation through which all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. 

Boston. 

% 


Send two cents to The Sunday School Times Co., for a 
specimen copy of Pearce’s ** Questions for Written Reviews,” 
for use on Review Sunday. 50 or more, 50 cents a hundred. 


<- 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Review Lesson: The Wandering 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Wanderings are not an unmixed calamity. Their 
character varies much with the method and the object. 
An aimless journeying hither and yon has little to 
commend it, unless made aimless for a reason. But 
a journeying under a suitable leader and with a view 
of reaching a desirable goal is a notable discipline. 
Think of the resourcefiilness and self-command, the 
splendid qualities of every sort, developed in the early 
days of American pioneering on the Oregon or Santa 
Fé or Sacramento trails among the hardy home- 
seekers, who were looking for an Eldorado in the un- 


explored or sparsely settled regions of the West. Their, 


dangers and delays, their sufferings and losses, their 
poverty and fewness of numbers, far from engender- 
ing discouragement and panic, served to nerve the 
true pioneers to more heroic struggles and to an in- 
domitable assurance. 

The Christian life is a sort of journeying. We often 
make use of the figure in describing it. A real reli- 
gious life can be neither selfish nor solitary. It isa 
communal affair, even when this fact is not apparent. 
It looks to leadership of some sort for its inspiration, 
and it must have a goal which is well defined. It is 
continually developing,changing, affording discipline. 
The willing sacrifice of personal pleasure or immedi- 
ate gratification or real advantage at the command 
of the leader, or in order to reach the goal, gives 
frequent testimony to the developing power and the 
spiritual significance of such a training. 

A young missionary like Horace Pitkin or Thurston 
or Seabury lays down his life at its very beginning 
of usefulness. Of what avail? some say. ust the 
pledge that Yaie will do her full duty in advancing 
the cause of Christ be sealed with so much young 
blood? Probably, for the goal is great, the deserts 
must be crossed, and heroic service is needed. These 
martyrs are indeed the promise of future growth into 
educational and religious achievements. 

The experiences of Israel under the leadership of 
Moses are a sort of parable of actual life. There 
were the factors which direct all development: a 
leader who can see, who interprets for men what he 
sees in terms of hope and duty ; a ¢rainadle people, 
like babes at first, but capable of being made into 
serviceable, cbedient followers; an organization 
which, even though simple, gave them unity and 
strength ; an experience which was educative; anda 
goal which gradually grew to its right dimensions 
before their minds. 

As we survey these factors it is idle to call one 
more important than another. As Paul was wont to 
say, they are fitted together and were equally re- 
quired for good results. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


There is no better way of making a general survey 
of a period than by reading the account of it in some 
standard history, such as Kent or Wade. For a 


characterization of Moses, Stanley's ‘* Jewish Church” 
or hints here and there in: McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Historians” cannot be surpassed. But the best 
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review is one based on a personal grasp of the period 
as already covered. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


As already intimated, the natural review of a period 
like this is a re-estimation of the facts which entered 
into it. We may take these in turn : 

The Situation. What was the problem that con- 
fronted Moses, when, at last, he and his people were 
over the arm of the Red Sea? 

The Leader. What gave to Moses his power as a 
leader of men? Which, among his many strong 
qualities, counted for the most ? 

The People. What characteristics did they possess 
which fitted them for God’s purpose? Would any other 
set of people have served it as well ? 

The Organization. What did Moses achieve by 
way of permanently equipping the Israelites for 
growth? 

The Experience. Indicate what they gained by 
reason of these forty ycars ? 

The Goal. What dia the Israelites have in mind 


at the outset? Was it enlarged as the years passed ? 
The Results, 

period ? 
Boston. 


What were the finest results of the 
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The Music-Box Bird 
By Annie Louise Berray 


ILHELMINA JOHANNA VAN DUSEN- 
BERG slept on the top shelf. That is what 
she told mama every night as she was tucked 

snugly into the upper berth of the stateroom. For 
three days and nights their home had been this great 
ship, which was taking them to America. 

It was very jolly most of the time, although Wil- 
helmina and her four brothers and sisters were so 
small and fat that once when the ship gaye a lurch 
they rolled from: the bench where they were sitting 
clear across the room, No one was hurt except 
Katrina, who. bumped her nose, but a nice old man 
with green peers gave her a peppermint lozenge 
and then she felt better, 2 
_ Wilhelmina was thinking: about this as she lay 
watching the bright circle on the wall above her. It 
was a port-hole, and the light came through it from 
the big room below into which it opened. It was 
eight o’clock, and Wilhelmina should have been 
asleep, as she very well knew, but how could one 
sleep when there was music? It seemed to come 
from the port-hole, and sounded like the great music- 
box in the hall at Uncle Wilhelm’s house. 

Uncle Wilhelm’s music-box had a bird in it that 
came right up out of the cover and flapped its wings 
and sang, and then dropped down again so suddenly 
that one could never see where it went. She won- 
dered if this music-box had a bird. 

While she was wondering there came a clear, high 
note, sweeter than that of any bird to which Wil- 
helmina had ever listened. Out of bed she bobbed. 
Her face could just reach the port-hole if she stood 
on her pillow. 

The brightness of the big room into which she 
looked dazzled her for a moment, but soon she could 
see far below her the tops of people’s heads. In one 
corner she saw something Ghosh and shining that 
might be the cover of the music-box, but where was 
the bird ? 

She could hear it, louder and louder. If the port- 
hole were only large enough for her head! She tried 
it, andin another moment it was as if she were down- 
stairs. She could see the ladies in beautiful gowns 
and sparkling jewels, and men who were sitting be- 
side them. Every one was listening. Wilhelmina 
looked in the direction of the music, but instead of a 
bird she saw a beautiful lady, all in white, with a great 
diamond star in her black hair. 

Wilhelmina could not take her eyes away from her. 
Finally she was still, and a man began to sing in a 
loud queer voice that Wilhelmina did not like. She 
was tired and started to-go back to bed. 

But what do you think? It had been easy enough 
for her head to go through the port-hole, but it would 
not come back. Try as she might, it was of no use. 
She began to cry for the very dreadful thought came 
to her that she might have to stay there the rest of 
her life. How could she ever eat anything, she 
wondered, with her mouth on one side of the wall and 
her hands on the other. 

Just then it was that the beautiful lady looked up 
and saw a little tear-stained face, filling one of the 
port-holes at the top of the room. 

**Cry not, little one,” she called, springing to her 
feet. And it was the beautiful lady herself who helped 
mama and the Captain release Wilhelmina from her 
uncomfortable position. 

PASADENA, CAL. 




















LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 29 (Review) 








This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


:Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the pores. can 
be kept serine d clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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A New Sacred Song Book for 
the Sunday School, Gospel Serv- 
ices, and Church Worship. 


PRAISE AND 
SERVICE 


By CHARLES H. GABRIEL 
Author of “‘ The Glory Song” 

Decorated cloth cover. 
Price, per copy, 30 cents 
' postpaid; 25.00 per 
hundred. Express or freight extra, 

Order from the nearest house 
Philadelphia 
Griffith and Rowland Press 

Beston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 
Sveti Seana OnLine 
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Bible School Hymnal 


To allow you to test this book, we supply your 
Music for Rally Day Free. Samples and full 
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TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 
150 Fifth Avenue, 57 Washincton St., 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 29, 1907. Home 
Missions: Religious progress in 
our cities (John 1 : 1-3: 1-10; 
4:9-11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Prayer for a city (Gen. 18 : 23-33). 

TuEs.—One household saved (Josh. 2 
14-21). 

WeED.—A city purged (1 Kings 18 : 40-46). 

THURS.—A city wept over (Luke 1g : 41-44). 

FRI.-—A city evangelized (Acts I9 : 13-20). 

SAT.—The ideal city (Rev. 21 ¢ 1-4). 











Tell what is done for the Chinese in our cities. 
Tell of missions among the Italians. 


Describe the leading city missions of New 
York, Chicago, Boston. 


i le movement to the city has been 
one of the great movements of the 
past century, not only in America, 
but also in Europe and Asia. Tokio and 
Kyoto and Calcutta and Bombay and 
Shanghai and Canton and Teheran and 
Cairo and Berlin and Paris and London 
have grown as our own cities have. 
Some say that the movement is inevi- 
table. 
~% 


And yet every one must admit that 
the movement has not been all whole- 
some. City life, where people crowd 
together, though it develops. energy 
and resource and enlarges opportunities 
for service and achievement, also alters 
ideals and relations. 


% 


There are four things which each of us 
can do to improve the cities. 

1. We can stay ‘away from them 
unless we go for service arid use. Every- 
one can help to cure any evil by making 
no personal contribution toit. If we are 
free to live in the country, in the country 
let us live, unless we intend to live in 
the city for the sake of service and un- 
selfish work. « 


2. We can see to it that if we do go to 
live in the city, we go as clean and 
wholesome and genuine souls, ‘* The 
city,” says Emerson, ‘‘is recruited from 
the country. The city would have died 
out, rotted and exploded, long ago, but 
that it was re-enforced from the fields.” 
We can try to keep the healthiness and 
simplicity of the country, and not sur- 
render to the inferior city spirit. 


% 


3. We can make a personal contribu- 
tion of life. ‘‘If every one,” said Canon 
Barnett, head of Toynbee Hall, in Lon- 
don, ‘‘who professes to care about the 
poor would make himself the friend of 
one poor person, forsaking all others, 
there would soon be no insoluble problem 
of ‘the masses,’ and London would be 
within measurable distance of becoming 
acity of happy homes.” We do not need 
to forsake all others, but we can make 
ourselves the friend of one. 


% 


4. We can help the good causes by 
which Christianity is advancing in the 
cities, as throughout the world. For it 
is advancing, not as fast as we would 
wish, but steadily nevertheless. Sta- 
tistics of church attendance are not con- 
clusive, but they are by no means all 
discouraging. Protection of children, 
curtailment of the privileges of evil, just 
relations between men, care for the poor 
and helpless,—m these and many other 
things we have seen great gain, and we 
shall see yet greater. 


% 


The city is Christ’s as well as the 
country. ‘‘Go ye into the city,” he said 
to the disciples. He also led them out of 
the city, and he himself lived in the 
villages and under the stars,—but where 
men were his men were to go, and are 
to go still and redeem all life unto him. 
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Crepe Paper Napkins 
in Dust Proof Packages 


The latest Dennison improve- 
ment. Prevents soiling, muss- 
ing, handling. Designs of 
napkins displayed without 
opening package. Enables 
ou to keep a supply on 
heal for all occasions. 
Ask your dealer. 
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Sunday-School Records, 
Reports and Recognitions 


By E. A. FOX 


Secretary of the Kentucky Sunday-School Association 
and President of the Field Workers’ Association 


This is No. 6 of the popular ‘* Times’’ Hand-Book: series. The other 
five booklets are having a large and constantly increasing sale, and this 
one, no doubt, will prove to be in as great demand. 

In a thoroughly practical and clear manner it gives instruction in 
the matter of keeping various records, of making reports on all occa. 
sions, and of giving rewards, diplomas, etc. Many forms, blanks, and 
other devices are illustrated; altogether the book is of great practical 
value, and will prove almost indispensable to the busy secretary and 
other officers of any Sunday-school, large or small. While of great help 
to the large school, it will be found equally useful to the secretary of the 
smaller school. Published in good, attractive style; board covers. 
Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid. Order through your regular bookseller 
or direct from the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIBLE STORIES 


are so interwoven with all good litera- 
ture, and so constantly referred to by all 
educated speakers, that anyone who does 
mot know them thoroughly is always at a 
disadvantage. 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is a Bible that young people 
read, because it is a trans- 
lation into easily under- 
stood, present-day English, 
and because its natural 
arrangement in paragraphs 
makes it far more interest- 
ing than the old verse plan, 
which has always been con- 
fusing to many readers, 


Booksellers have all styles, 25c. to $18.00. 
WRITE US FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 


37.4 East 18th St., New York 





Classified Advertising | 


Seashore Resorts 


SEASHORE BUNGALOW at Lon rt, Atlantic 

City, for rent during September and October, $50. 
Fully furnished, eight bed-rooms, porcelain bath, 
running water, electric light, bath-houses; artistic 
and comfortable, twelve-foot piazza around entire 
house. On bay, three minutes walk from ocean, Fine 
bathing beach. Address F. W. C., Room 1033 With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Help Wanted 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, Clergymen and others, out 

of employment or desiring to better their condition, 
will hear of an attractive and profitable occupation by 
addressing C. A. Nichols Co.,Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 

















Patents 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, COPYRIGHTS 

etc., absolutely secured for Mexico, Cuba, Centra 
and South America. Hinzelmann & Co., Attorneys 
at Law. Mexico City. P.O. B. 269, or Gante 7. 


Wanted 


WANTED—At the Mt. Pleasant Memorial Hospita!, 

pupil nurses. This is a general hospital. Thor- 
ough course given in theory and practise in al! 
branches of nursing. Apply to Superintendent of 
Hospital, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 























Financial 
GUARANTEED 6% investment, secured by $2,000,- 


ooo assets. Over half million dollars paid invest- 
ors during pest 12 years. Particulars on application. 
New Yor ealty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 sth Ave. 


Chair Seats 


TH E “UNIVERSAL.” Decorative enough for 

parlor chairs, strong enough for kitchen chairs. 
Information forwarded on receipt of postal. Made by 
Eureka Chair Seat Co., 142 East Washington Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 







STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Baoaoway, New York. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, September 14, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter,”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press ‘Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ehivemte or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, es 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. _-: 
" Oné free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will bo alowel 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


To Canadian Subscribers 


Five or more copies of ‘The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 








$1.00 each per year. Thisrate includes postage. | 


One copy of The Sunday School ‘limes. or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘his 
rate includes postage. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings, 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearl or half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Primary 
Department 


BY ETHEL J. ARCHIBALD 
Five illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 








Advance orders already received seem 


to indicate that there will be an imme- 
diate and large demand for this practical 
handbook. It is intended for teachers 
and superintendents of primary grades, 
and discusses all the necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and 
work. It is filled with practical working 
plans, and contains suggestions as to 
teaching methods and outlines of pro- 
grams for the various exercises of the 
class and tor special occasions such as 
Christmas and Easter. ‘ 

Send order to your bookseller, or di- 
rect to the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Necco Seal is the mark by 

' which you can identify 500 differ- 

ent kinds of the choicest confec- 

tionery, ranging from hard candies 

to bon bons, To understand their 

high standard of excellence, ask 
your dealer for 


and by them judge the quality of 
all of the other varieties. ~ Necco 
Sweets are above the requirements 
of the Pure Food Laws. All dealers 
who sell high-grade goods have 
them. If yours does not, send us 
25 cents for an attractive package 
of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, 
send $1.00 for a special package in 
a handsome art box. Either pack- 
age sent postpaid. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY, 

Boston, 


















-HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 





Bear the script. name of Stewart 
| Hartshorn on label. 
} Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required 


| Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









Relieves 


COLL H 
Ky “a Headaches 
SE | i | 7 ER Settles Disordered Stomachs 
— Jan Restores Appetite 
f ** Tastes Like Soda Water. 
50c. & $1. at druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT CO, 
44 Hudson St., New Yorh 


Commended by Users 
for 62 Years. 








A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
<= largest makers of 
( <=. Pulpit Furniture, 


in Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 














St. Jude’s 


With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 


A new book of short stories such 
as only lan Maclaren could 
write Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made ** Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush’”’ unforgettable 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronte, Ont., Can. 











THE GENUINE. MENEELY BPILS 


Ot purest retuned copper and tin. 
‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. O.. N:Y. 








EIGHTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 9th, 1907. 


BIBLE Teithivé SCHOOL 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


FITS MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
ALL KINDS OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for. catalogue’ 





BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres’ C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








In ordering. goods, or in. making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, aswell as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the-adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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- High Tea for the Children ” 


There was excitement among the children 
of our section of Philadelphia when this én- 
vitation was read to them by their mothers : 


BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Every little (pen and ink sketch of boy) and 
every little (pen and ink sketch of girl) in the 
Kindergarten Department and on the Cradle 
Roll is invited to ‘‘ High Tea’’ Thursday after- 
noon from 2.30 to 5 o'clock. 

a oer and grandmother, too. 

oping to see you all, lovingly, 
A. S. FiArtow. 

‘*Isn’t Mary in the Kindergarten depart- 
ment? ”’ 

‘*Have you no grandchild on the Cradle 
Roll ?”” 

‘** Didn’t you get an invitation? ”’ 

‘* Well, I’m sorry; but let me tell you 
about it. 

** You know it was on a clear, cold, sun- 
shiny afternoon. And the babies! You 
just couldn’t count them, There were so 
many. 

‘* You were greeted by one of the helpers 
as you entered, As she grasped your right 
hand cordially you noticed she held a pack- 
age of pins and a bunch of paper slips. In 
the twinkling of an eye your name was writ- 
ten on one of these slips, and pinned on your 
gown. A further introduction was unneces- 
sary... After we were labeled every one 
knew every one else. 

‘* When all the great family had arrived, 
the mothers were invited into one of the 
larger class-rooms. Here there was a very 
tender prayer by the Rev. Robert Pogue, one 
of the pastors. Then a young physician, a 
member of the Bethany flock, talked on ‘*A 
Baby’s First Needs,’’ telling in very simple 
language just the things a young mother 
ought to know. After this, all went back to 
the primary room. The large room had 
been cleared, and looked not. unlike a play- 
ground. That is what it was in fact. And 
what a jolly ume they did have! 

** As the children played, the mothers and 
the grandmothers, the sisters and the cousins 
and the aunts were deep in the game—of 
which no woman ever tires—of ‘have you 
heard?’ and ‘do you know?’ And all 
the while in an adjgining toom a group of 
Marthas were as busy as bees. For the time 
for ‘high tea’ was fast approaching. 

** Suddenly the pianist struck up a lively 
march. The kindergarten children formed 
quickly into line. Led by their teacher they 
finally rounded up in their own class-room, 
Here were six tables daintily set. At each 
of these twenty-four little lads and lasses 
were soon seated. A moment’s hush while, 


| with Miss Harlow, all said ‘ Thank you’ to 


the Heavenly Father for the happy time. 
After that came tiny cups of cocoa, delicious 
sandwiches, and cake. 

‘*Out in the boys’ Bible class room were 
many small tables with room for four per- 
sons. On one side of the primary room 
were a number of others, At these the 
mothers were served. 

‘The good-by time came all too soon. 
As the children turned their faces reluctantly 
homeward each was given a pink paper 
basket (made by the teachers) closely resem- 
bling a flower, filled with candy eggs. 

‘*Then thé teachers came together in a 
cosy little bunch. ‘Tired? Yes. But what 
of that? ’’—Sarah EZ. Gable, Reading, Pa. 
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Nature Lessons 


To the little child everything out of doors 
is a never-ending source of delight. He 
feels instinctively his kinship with Nature,— 
a feeling which is too often educated away in 
later years. 

Let us make use of this interest in our 
work with the children in the Sunday-school. 
It can often be used as an entering-wedge, a 
point of contact, for gaining immediate atten- 
tion and interest. 

There is a line of Nature-teaching which is 
very simple, and can be carried on in con- 
nection with the regular work of the school. 
This is the teaching of Nature-verses from 
the Bible. Although there are not many of 
these verses simple enough for children, it is 
possible to find them for all kinds of weather 





and all seasons of the year. They are beau- 

tiful, and appeal to the child in a wonderful 

way. 

Will it not increase the interest of the 
children in the Bible if they know there are 
verses in it about the sun, the rain, the snow 
and the frost,—these manifestations of God’s 
power and love of which they are ever con- 
scious ? 

Let us make the Sunday-school a part of 
real life, where everything that interests the 
child is made to pay tribute to our work of 
educating Christians. Let us make the 
Bible a wonderfu! treasure-book of verse and 
human interest, as well as of precept and 
admonition. 

The children enter the Sunday - school 
room with the influence of out-of-doors about 
them. Often their attention can be imme- 
diately gained by a song of greeting to 
Nature as she is while they are gathered in 
Sunday-school. A verse of Scripture de- 
scribing the glory of the sunshine or the 
power of God, as shown in rain or cloud, 
will connect our Sunday- school with the 
world outside. 

The kindergarten song of greeting en- 
titled, ‘*Good-morning to the Sunshine 
Fair,’’ contains verses for rain, snow, and 
sunshine. The sentiment that ‘‘ whate’er the 
skies let fall’’ is sent as a loving gift from 
the Heavenly Father is brought out in the 
chorus. Some older people need to have 
this thought sung into their minds. 

A reverent feeling is awakened in the 
hearts of the children by hearing the teacher 
read from her Bible on a cloudy day, ‘‘ Can 
any understand the spreadings of the clouds ? 
. . . With clouds he covereth the light and 
commandeth it not to shine’’ (Job 36: 29, 
32, Auth. Ver.). 

For a rainy day these verses from Psalm 
147 are appropriate : 

‘* Sing praises upon the harp unto our God. 
Who covereth the heavens with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for, the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 

tains’’ (vs. 7, 8). 


The bright sunshiny Sabbath days are de- 
scribed in these words from Ecclesiastes 
11:7: ‘* Truly. the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to ‘behold the 
sun.’’ This verse with songs about sun- 
beams and sunshine start off the school in 
harmony. with the weather. 

The coming of spring is such a wonder- 
time to the children that we must have some 
verses for this season. These words seem 








Patches 


Why Brown Ones Come on Faces 


When a woman can get rid of brown 
patches on her face by changing her diet 
it is worth while for other women who 
care for their complexions to know some- 
thing of the method. 

A lady in Michigan City says that 
coffee caused the brown patches on her 
face by first giving her stomach trouble, 
then putting her nerves out of order, and 
the result was shown in her complexion. 

She quit coffee and began using 
Postum Food Coffee, and in less than a 
month the stomach trouble disappeared, 
and within two months her complexion 
cleared up, and is now fine and rosy. 

She speaks of two men at Westfield, 
Indiana, who have both been improved 
in health by leaving off coffee and taking 
in its place Postum Food Coffee; also a 
husband and wife of the same place, who 
were in poor health and suffered from 
stomach trouble. They quit coffee, and 
after using Postum a short time the re- 
sult was natural sleep, return of appe- 
tite, and a gain in strength as fast as 
nature could rebuild. 

She gives the names of a number of 
other persons who have been helped by 
leaving off coffee and taking Postum 
Food Coffee. 

It is a safe proposition that if any cof- 
fee user has stomach or nervous trouble, 
or bad complexion, he or she can get rid 
of the trouble by discontinuing coffee 
and taking Postum Food Coffee. It is 
easy enough to prove the truth of this 
by making trial. Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 



































_ appear on the earth. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20 (Review) 











THE LITTLE FOLKS | 


Ee 





to please best: ‘‘ For lo, the winter is past. 
The rain is over and gone. The flowers 
The time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come’’ (Song of Solomon 2: 
11, 12). Sing some real spring songs; 
never mind if they are not strictly Sunday- 
school songs. If they are good music and 
breathe the spirit of spring in a reverent way, 
they will help the children to love Sunday- 
school as well as spring. 

During the spring and summer months, 
the words of the Master in Matthew 6: 26, 
28, 29, are beautiful verses for the children 
to learn, They contain a thought which 
they need to have in mind all their lives: 
‘*Behold, the birds of the heaven,’’ and 
‘Consider the lilies of the field.””. One 
class of children six years of age and younger 
learnedvall of the last verses-of Matthew 6, 
beginning with verse 25. 

For the cold winter months we have these 
beautiful words : 


** He saith to the snow, Fall thou on the earth”’ 
(Job 37 : 6). 
iveth snow like wool ; 
oar frost like ashes. 
He casteth forth his ice like morsels, 
Who can stand before his cold’’ (Psa. 147 : 
16, 17). 


“He he scattereth the 


As the days of early spring come, add 
verse 18 to the above verses : 


‘* He sendeth out his word, and melteth them, 
He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters 
ow.” 


After the children have once grasped your 
idea of having verses to suit the day, they 
will come to you and say, ‘‘ This is the day 
when we can say our verse about the clouds,”’ 
or *‘I am so glad it is sunshiny to-day, for [ 
like the sunshine verse and songs the best.’’ 
— Mrs, Louise Zetterberg Peterson, Gales- 
burg, Lil. 
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Home Co-operation 


Home co-operation may be secured for the 
primary department by several means, but 
largely by personal visitation. 

There are three different visitors in the 
primary department,—the superintendent of 
the department, the class teacher, and the | 
Cradle Roll superintendent. Through these 
three agencies the home can be kept in close 
touch with the school. 





purpose, that they may feel free to give that | 


which is truly their own. 

We shall esteem it a favor if we may have 
the benefit of vour support in this matter. 

On behalf of the officers and teachers. 


“Superintendent. 
—From The Primary Department, by Ethel 


J. Archibald (The Sunday School Times Co.,' 


50 cents). 
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Keep Order! 


I was once in a day-school where the 


principal was so well-informed that no matter , 


what puzzling question came to any of us 
teachers we would say, ‘‘Go ask Miss 
S ,’’? and we were never disappointed in 
receiving the information we needed. 
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DOUBLE BARREL HAMMERLESS 


England 
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But | 


she was a total failure in that school simply | 


because she could not keep order.. School | 


had not been in session a week before it was ’ 
a question whether the board would dismiss 


her, or the boys turn her out. : 
Why should order not be even more im- 


portant in the Sunday-school, where we are | 


teaching the children something that pertains 


to their eternal welfare? The complaint is | 


made that if we hold the pupils in the Sun- 
day-school rigidly to the same order as in a 
day-school, half of them would very likely 
leave. Then let them go! Far better that 
half should be taught reverence and quiet- 
ness and order in God’s house and on God’s 
day, than that the whole number should 
have fifty-two illustrations a year of disorder, 
and carry no thought home with them. 

The teacher who would secure order must 
be in her place early. I knew a teacher 
who was always in her seat to shake hands 
with the first of her eight lively boys, and to 
have a little quiet talk about grandma, or 
about the book read during the week, etc. 
Result, 
school. Did any of the boys leave because 
she kept them in order? 
no Class in the school was more prompt and 
faithful. 
city; then the class was given toa man. He 
would invariably be either late or barely on 
time. Moreover, he was afraid the boys 


| would think him cross and severe if he kept 


| them quiet. 


| derly class in the school, 
The primary depart- | jittle or no respect for the teacher.— 7he 


I need not tell you the result. 
The class degenerated into the most disor- 
and the boys had 


ment superintendent should, herself, visit | Jaze Mrs. Ella Re Whittaker, Dasion. 


every home and become acquainted witlf the 
parents, At such times she can do much to 
secure the co-operation of the mother. A 
word with her will clear up any misconcep- 
tions that those in the home may have re- 
ceived concerning methods used in the 
school. She can explain just why it is so 
necessary to have the children arrive punc- 
tually, why it is advisable to have the wraps 
removed during the session, or why it is wise 
to add a good big pinafore to the children’s 
Sunday-school attire. She can personally 
give a hearty invitation to the parents to visit 
the school and see all that is going on. 

The young teachers should visit their own 
particular scholars. They are supposed to 
look up absentees, take birthday cards to 
their scholars, deliver special notices, etc. 
Their visits are fairly frequent, and, there- 
fore, they have much opportunity to become 
acquainted in the homes. 

The Cradle Roll superintendent . comes 
into contact with most of the homes. Her 
work is extremely valuable in this connéc- 
tion. The mothers are particularly grateful 
for interest taken. in their babies. 

A good plan is to have a parents’ social 
once a year. This should be a very infor- 
mal affair, where the parents can meet the 
superintendent, teachers, and one another. 

A circular letter from the superintendent 
to the parent may, upon occasion, be very 
helpful. For example, in a certain school, 
some time ago, the offerings were exceed- 
ingly small. The following letter was sent 
to the homes, and the result was most satis- 
factory : 

‘ . Primary Department, 

October, 1905. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We are anxious to promote the spirit of 
giving among the children of our primary de- 
partment, and earnestly request the parents to 
provide the children with some opportunity of 
earning some small amount each week for this 














Family Food 


Crisp, Toothsome, and Requires No Cooking 


A little boy down in North Carolina 
asked his mother to write an account of 
how Grape-Nuts food had helped their 
family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought 
to her attention on a visit to Charlotte, 
where she visited the mayor of that city, 
who was using the food by the advice of 
his physician. She says: 

‘““They derive so much good from it 
that they never pass a day without usin 
it. While I was there I used the F 
regularly. I gained about fifteen pounds, 
and felt so well that when I returned 
home I began using Grape-Nuts in our 
family regularly. 

‘* My little eighteen months old baby, | 
Tr after being weaned, was very ill | 
with dyspepsia and teething. She was | 
sick nine weeks, and.we tried every- | 


the most orderly class in Sunday- | 


At the end of a year, she left’ the | 





On the contrary, | 
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Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children 


Compiled by the REV. JOHN T. FARIS, 
Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times 


For parents who seek helpful occupations for the 
children during the free.hours of Sunday. A 
veritable mine of suggestive material, including 
lists of books and games, the cream of 268 manu- 
scripts on the subject, submitted by parents in many 
lands. Price, 50 cents net, postpaid 


Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publishers, 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















thing. She became so emaciated that it | 


was painful to handle her, and we 
thought we were going to lose her. One 
day a happy thought urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts soaked in a little warm miik. 

‘* Well, it worked like a charm, and she 
began taking it regularly, and improve- 
ment set in atonce. She is now getting 
well and round and fat as fast as pos- 
sible on Grape-Nuts. 

‘Some time ago several of the family 
were stricken with LaGrippe at the same 
time, and during the worst stages we 
could not relish anything in the shape of 
food but Grape-Nuts and oranges; every- 
thing else nauseated us. 

‘* We all appreciate what your famous 
food has done for our family.” ‘‘ There's 
a Reason.” Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 














SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A KelAarmTRazoo 
Direct to You” 


3 actual ee ces. You save from &85 to 40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
: ‘s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell you on 
You not only save money but you geta stove or range of 
Ss Approva exceptionally high quality. le of the best pig iron and 
360 of Da highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, 
~~ ipped stove: factoriesin the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspectedand we knew it is 
right. If not, you get your money back without aquibbie. You cannot a better, no mat- 
ter how much extra you pay. y not save all the dealers’ profit! Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory! 
Send Postal For Catalogue No. 439. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves 
and ranges of all kinds for all domestic pu ,—for the home, school, 
church, halls, lodge oa etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
ouses, * clubs and cai Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL, FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Stove Gompany, Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 
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LIKE A WHIRLWIND 


THE NEW LOW COST 


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the 
Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





See what our Ficld Managers say. They know. They meet the Public face 
to. face, and are Experts in the study and sale of Life Insurance Contracts. 


*¢ Superior in every point to any policy issued.”’ 
‘¢ There has never been offered to the public a policy that so fully and perfectly meets the rights and 
; needs of the insured.’’ 
** Policies easy to sell. People want them.”’’ 
*¢ The best contract that has ever been given out.’’ 
*¢ Very liberal. Should prove ready sellers.’’ 
*¢ New policy the best thing for the times.’’ 
** Low premium makes policy a very attractive one.’ 
*¢ With definite contract feaviney no speculative * lil giving maximum of protection at minimum cost 
answers demand of the _ public.’’ 
‘¢A winner, and we will sell lots of them.’’ 
** New policy is great.’’ 
** The new policy is a good seller.’’ 
‘* As rates are lowef, the contract liberalized, and all values guaranteed, the policy will become very 
popular with the insuring public.’’ 
** New policies lar move at right time. Should beat everything before them,’’ 
“ The Prudent has blazed a new trail in liberality to insurers.’ 
‘¢ The best that is on the market.’’ 
‘* New Policy a winner.’’ 
‘¢ What the insuring public demand. The Prudential has given the best ever.’’ 
*¢ Most salable proposition on the market.’’ 
‘*A very plain policy, everything being guaranteed, and no uncertainty as to the future.’ 
‘¢ Superior to any contract offered to the public.”’ 
‘¢A straight guaranteed contract, eradicating all guess work, and meeting the practical men of ‘to-day. as 
*¢ Policy is a winner—a_crackajack. 
‘* The best policy the Company has ever issued.” 
‘*¢ Best policy in twenty years. Every. prospect solicited gives his application.’’ 


—C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 


—Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
—C. M. Adams, Macon, Ga. 

—C. I. Donovan, Camden, N. J. 

—/j. T. McGovern, Lancaster, Pa. 
—N. O. Bacon, Charleston, W. Va. 
—L. F. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 


—G. I. Garrison, Wheeling, W. Va. 
—/. Pauer, McKeesport, Pa. 

—H. H. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—S. D. Parker, Scranton, Pa. 


—/. W. St. Clair, Hagerstown, Md. 
—/. B. Anderson, Zanesville, Ohio. 
—Blackford S Witmer,-Richmond, Va. 
—W. E. Quinlin, Pottsville, Pa. 

—H. R. Bryarly, Winchester, Va, 

—/j. A. Strang, Washington, Pa. 

—L. C. Newman, Providence, R. I. 
—H. Gousha, Hazleton, Pa. 

—O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. Y. 

—G. T. Llewellyn, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
—O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. 

«—C. Gronquist, Germantown, Pa, 
—F, F, Greene, Columbus, Ohio. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years! 








This is the Life Insurance Policy You Want, 
Nothing like it offered before. 


Send in your age, and we will give you rates. 
Address Dept. 126. 








PRUDENTIAL 
ne HAS THE JA 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office : 


NEWARK, N. J. 











